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The Proprietors of Wright s Coal Tar Soap offer the following 

prizes, to be awarded in order, to the FIRST 30 CORRECT 

REPLIES to the Crossword Puzzle, OPENED AFTER THE 
CLOSING DATE. 


1st Prize - £50 
2nd _,, £25 


srd_i,, £10 


4 Prizes of £5 each 
23 ” ” £1 


Solutions must be accompanied by 3 outside printed wrappers 
from tablets of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. No other enclosure 
to be inserted in envelope which must be marked ‘* Dickens 
Crossword,’’ Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 44/50 Southwark St., 
London, S.E.1, to reach this address not later than March 30th, 
1929. It is suggested to Colonial readers to forward their 


replies as quickly as possible and to see that they are properly 
franked for postage. 


99 


Additional copies of this entry form can be obtained from 
your chemist or direct from ‘‘ Dickens Application Form,”’ 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 44/50 Southwark Street, London, ’ 
S.E.1, on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


In all cases the decision of the Proprietors of Wright’s Coal 
Tar Soap must be accepted as final and NO CORRESPON- 
DENCE CAN BE ENTERTAINED. Results will be announced 


in ‘‘ The Sunday Chronicle,’’ April 14th, 1929, and «“ Daily 
Mail,’’ April 15th, 1929. 
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CLUES DOWN : 


1 Wee Tragic heroine of Thomas Hardy. 2. Scolds. 3.Fourroods. 4. A fat, greasy, 
hypocritical Reverend in Bleak House. 5. Messrs. Dodson & Fogg were members. 
6. Aid. 7. Children do not shed them when Coal Tar Soap is used. 8. Mrs. Betty 
—kept a mangle and minded children (O.M.F.). 9. Wrongs. 10. Talk wildly. 
11. Wish happiness to. 16. Unites. 18. Clog with raised sole. 21. Sam Weller 
might have called Tony this. 23. Ceases to live. 25. Miss Wilfer (O.M.F.). 
27. Continued pain. 28. You cannot believe such a person. 29. Uncle of Nicholas 
Nickleby. 31. Fastening. 33. A ’umble rascal who washed with invisible soap. 
35. Sat down again. 36. Jack climbed up the stalk of one. 37. What the wind did - 
39. Zealous. 40. Plasterer in ‘‘ Little Dorrit,’’ lived near C.T. Soap head. 
quarters. 42. Lord Decimus—Barnacle ; very well named (L. Dorrit). 43. When 
children do this to faces, use C.T. Soap. 44. Where Oliver Twist first met 
the Artful Dodger. 46. Disencumber. 47. Refuse. 48. Wrote ‘‘ The Viper 
of Milan.’’ 49. Range. 51. Line in music. 53. Tibetan priest. 54. Ages. 
56. Thought. 57. A six-week season. 60. Fruit. 


CLUES ACROSS : 

1. Mr. Tupman’s first name. 5. Town visited by Pickwickians ; and a place for 
C.T. Soap. 8. Mint, Sage, forexample. 12. Every one, singly. 13. Mr. Dombey 
welcomed the arrival of a maleone. 14. Antagonist. 15.Cornstalk. 17. Gather. 
19. Bestow. 20. Scattered with seed. 22. Friend of D. Copperfield, at school and 
later. 24. Tell a secret. 26. Pigs’ homes. 28. Jacob’s was a dream one. 30. 
Number. 32. Use C.T. Shaving Soap on these. 34. Household gods. 36.— 
Sawyer as a medical sudent would advocate cleanliness (P.P.). 38. ‘‘ The 
Saracen’s ——’’ (N. Nickleby) needed no shampoo. 39. Benjamin - Another 
medical student (P.P.). 40. Attorney (P. Papers). 41.Everin poetry. 42. Snares 
43. Roof cover. 44. Order. 45. Alias Handford, alias Rokesmith (O. M. Friend). 
48. Companion of ‘‘ The Artful Dodger.’’ 50. Row. 52. Mr. Dombey thought 
little of her. 55.—— Doyce, engineer and inventor (L. Dorrit). 58. Young deer. 
59. Rent. 61. Crest of roof. 62. Eastern Ruler. 63. The boy who arrived in 13 
Across. 64. Observed. 65. Bob Sawyer’s street in the borough where C.T. Soap 
is made. 66. Dickens is among novelists what Wright’s is among Coal Tar Soaps. 


67. Map. 
In submitting this solution I agree to all the conditions enumerated above. 


NAME AND ADDRESS SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN HERE IN PLAIN 
BLOCK LETTERS 


Be sure to mark your envelope ‘‘ Dickens Crossword.”’ 
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Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


Make a Speaking at the Centenary dinner of “ The Spectator,” 
note of. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Prime Minister, said, “‘In literary 


matters my dividing line is ‘ Do you like Dickens or do 
you not?’ If you don’t, Iam sorry for you, and there’s an end of it.”’ 
* * * * * 


After Many Mr. Arnold Bennett is the latest recruit to the ever 
Days. increasing roll of Dickens lovers. Was he touched by 

the Prime Muinister’s direct question, “Do you like 
Dickens or do you not?” Reviewing the literature of one hundred 
years in “ The Spectator ’’ on November 3rd last, he writes :— 

“ The biggest figure among them at home and abroad is undoubtedly 
Charles Dickens. A lot has been said in dispraise of Dickens, and 
I have said some of it myself. He had a kindly, but not a cultured 
intelligence ; in the ordinary sense he was not educated, and he seems 
to have made little attempt to educate himself; he had little regard 
for visual beauty ; he was grossly sentimental ; he wrote under strain 
from month to month; his notions of the construction and organiza- 
tion of a work of art were childlike in their crudity. All his works are 
marred by very serious defects. But for sheer creative force he has 
never been beaten, and some enthusiasts may argue, without being 
quite absurd, that he has never been equalled—anywhere. He was 
miraculously fecund. He invented about as many characters as 
Balzac, and the majority of them triumphantly live. Dozens of them 
are known, like human beings, wherever English is spoken or decently 
translated. His genius for comedy was unique. I should hesitate 
to deny that he has been the cause of more, and more honest, laughter 
than any other writer that ever wrote. In comedy he was far more 
true to life than is generally supposed. He loved, capriciously, his 
fellow-men; and, though very smug on occasion, he was ruthless 
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towards hypocrisy, self-conceit, and cruelty. He was demonic. He 
pleased. His name is a sweet savour to most folk. To say all this is 
to say much, but it is not to exaggerate.” 

* * * * 


Pickwick The sale at Sotheby’s in December last of five pages 
MSS. and of the manuscript of The Pickwick Papers for the sum 
Last Letter. of £7,500 created a great sensation. Dr. Rosenbach was 
the purchaser. He already possesses 32 pages (Chapters 
35 and 36), for which the late W. A. White paid $900 after $755 had 
been paid at the Foote sale in Paris in 1895. There are six pages in the 
British Museum, one part of Chapter 37 kindly presented by the above 
Mr. White, and five purchased for £450 at the Red Cross sale in 1915, 
and presented to the Museum by Lady Wernher. The five pages 
recently sold were originally presented by Dickens to J. M. Whiteley, 
a reporter on the ‘“‘ Bradford Observer.” We learn, too, that one and 
a half pages of Chapter 43 were sold in Philadelphia in December for 
$9,000; but these, although in Dickens’s handwriting, were only a 
copy of the original. We hope when the next pages turn up the 
possessor will remember that quite half of the story was written at 
48 Doughty Street, and allow us the privilege of including a page of 
the manuscript among the treasures of the Dickens House. 
Dickens’s last letter, dated 8th June, 1870, to John Makeham, was— 
sold at Sotheby’s in February for the record price of £480. A fac-— 
simile of it appears in the ‘“‘ Letters of Charles Dickens.” : 
* * * * * 

Eyes. Mr. M. H. Spielman contributed an interesting letter 
to “The Times” recently in reference to ‘‘ changed — 

pigments,” and instanced the evidence of contemporaries in regard 
to the colour of Dickens’s eyes, about which Mr. A. 8. Hearn wrote 
in The Dickensian for 1926, page 25. 4 
W. P. Frith, R.A., painted the eyes a dark slatey blue. Ary Scheffer’s © 
portrait depicts them brown ; Miss Drummond, the miniaturist, blue ;_ 
Adolphus Trollope refers to them as hazel; Mrs. J. T. Fields as grey, 

and an American writer in 1842 said they were black. Miss Mamie 
Dickens said, ‘‘ I never saw eyes so constantly changing in expression 
and in colour as his did.” This is very interesting evidence. Mr. 
Spielman accounts for the change in colour in actual portraits by the — 
change in shade of the thin film of colour which must necessarily be — 
floated on to the canvas if the painter is to secure that limpidity for 

which so many artists strive. Frith’s own copy of his famous portrait, 
now in possession of Mr. Spielman, has undergone a change from hazel i 
to hazel blue. The artist restored the colour to hazel twenty years — 
ago—and now the colour is a dark brown. So portraits must not be 
taken as representing the true colour of the eyes. 

XK * 


om te 


* * * 

Christmas It was bound to come sooner or later; the wonder is” 
Killed by no one thought of it before. As everybody associates 
Dickens. the name of Dickens with Christmas, there was an_ 


obvious chance for someone who wished to appear 
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clever to advance the paradox that Dickens had killed Christmas. 
And this is what Mr. Thomas Burke has done in an article in the 
“ Daily Chronicle ’’ for the 19th December. 

“The article will please a few persons, annoy many, and convince 
no one,” Mr. J. H. McNulty writes to me in reference to it.“ Nobady 
believes that Dickens killed Christmas ; to do so would be nearly as 
absurd as to think that he made it. 

“Tt was a wise and beautiful instinct of the novelist to associate 
himself so thoroughly with the Festival, which, by reason of its divine 
and human beauty, has always been and always will be immensely 
popular, and the result is that in some measure he shares its immortality. 
The writer of the article complains that people spend the day at home, 
or as he elegantly phrases it, “ stay like rabbits in our holes in a dead 
city.’ The reason for this has little or nothing to do with Dickens. 
The Feast naturally suggests a family gathering ; it is our only winter 
holiday, and our climate makes home the most comfortable place. 
It is the feast of children, and all of us, however old, are only ‘ children 
of a larger growth.’ To stay at home and play with the children is 
the best way to revive memories of our childish Christmas Days, and 
to enjoy them again at least by proxy. 

“ The writer suggests that those ‘ who never wanted to do pleasant 
little things at Christmas do them because they are afraid of being called 
Scrooges.’ A very inadequate motive certainly if anybody was ever 
actuated by it, which is doubtful, and a most ambiguous phrase. 
Anyone might be ashamed of being the Scrooge of Christmas Eve, 
everybody should be proud of being the Scrooge of Christmas Day. 
Why must a man’s unhappy past be always remembered and his happier 
present and future forgotten? Mr. Burke says, ‘ Dickens took all the 
spirit out of Christmas and left only forms and phrases.’ What a 
curious world he must live in. If he wishes to see the Christmas 
spirit, let him, on Christmas Eve, visit any Church where a midnight 
service is celebrated, and on Christmas Day visit any ordinary family 
where there are children. The great crowds at the Churches will show 
him that the religious spirit of Christmas is still stong and vigorous, and 
the laughter at the children’s gatherings, that the spirit of merriment 
shows no sign of waning. If he will visit these places in the future 
he will have to revise the opinions expressed in his article; if he had 
visited them in the past he could never have written it. 

“He concludes by speaking of the spontaneous enjoyment of Boat- 
Race day, Derby day, or August bank holiday, but to write of such 
things in the same sentence as Easter holidays, or to compare them 

with Christmas, is as grotesque as to compare the great novelist who 
celebrated Christmas with the modern writer who thinks he destroyed 


it 29 


* * * * * 
Another “Tady Dedlock, a romantic melodrama,” by Paul 
-Dickens Kester, founded on Bleak House, has been produced 
Play. at the Ambassador Theatre in New York. My corre- 


spondent writes that it was magnificently acted, and 
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speaks highly of Miss Margaret Anglin in the dual réles of Lady Dedlock 
and Hortense, but the scenery was poor. He doesn’t comment on the 
lay. According to the programme, excluding three footmen and a — 
butler at Chesney Wold, and a link boy, there are 18 characters, of whom 
five are quite new to me, viz., Mary, Lady Woodcourt, Allan Dedlock, 
the Duke and Duchess of Lincolnshire and Sir George Barberry. 
Usually the adapter of Dickens finds too many characters already at his 
command without desiring to create more! It may be a printer's 
error that the Christian name of Mr. Jarndyce is given as “ Jahn.” 
Inspector Bucket is described as ‘‘ of Scotland Yard.” There are two 
police constables—one of whom is named Neckert. 


* ** * * ** 
Plays and The “ Publisher and Bookseller’ raised the question as 
Books. to whether the plays “* Rose and the Ring” and “ Mr. 


Pickwick ’’ had caused any demand for the originals on 
which they were founded. Mr. W. T. Whittaker, the managing 
director of Jones and Evans Bookshop, Ltd., states in reply, “ My 
experience over the Christmas season has been—no demand for the 
former, but certainly so for the latter. I find, year in and year out, 
there is of the Victorian novelists none who comes near to Dickens 


for a constant, steady sale.” : 
x * ** * * 


Call At the Reading County Court on the 6th December 
Samuel last, Mr. H. C. Dickens (a grandson of the novelist), as_ 
Weller. Counsel for the defence, called a Mr. Samuel Weller as 


a witness. This seems rather more than a coincidence : _ 
I believe the same thing once happened to his father. : 
* x * * * 


An We shall look forward to an American view of Dickens _ 
American which is promised us by Mr. Edward Wagenknecht, of i 
Critic. ‘the University of Washington, Seattle. Judging by a 


critical article on some half-dozen books on Dickens 
which he has contributed to the January number of the “ Virginian 
Quarterly Review,’ Mr. Wagenknecht has a singularly fine perception 
of Dickens, and a keen insight into his life and time and purpose. 
Xk *k xk ; 


* * : 
The Now that Drury Lane Gardens has been authoritatively _ 
Dickens ascertained to be the original of Poor Jo’s ‘“‘ hemmed-in 
Land. churchyard,” it is interesting to reflect how fascinating 


is the identification of actual places as being the originals — 
which Dickens described. It is a pity that writers will not content 
themselves with saying that in this street such and such a character 
lived; why they must point out a particular house, except where 
Dickens was very precise in his description, passes my comprehension. 
I bear in mind a house in Easy Row, Birmingham, which was said 
to be that of the elder Mr. Winkle; it has now been pulled down 
some years, but another house not far away claims the distinction - 
yet Dickens did not even mention the name Easy Row. 


Again, in Canterbury, a house that Robert Allbut said, some thirty 
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years ago, was Uriah Heep’s house, has long since disappeared ; but 
another has risen in its place ! 

I think it was Allbut who commenced this rather foolish identification 
of houses ; it was certainly he who stated that No. 39 Craven Street 
was the house where Mr. Brownlow lived ; his only reason for so doing 
appears to have been that the house was then a hotel and he wished 
to give it a gratuitous advertisement. The same peculiarity occurs 
in his identification of the Billickin’s house in Southampton Street ; 
Dickens distinctly refers to the adjacent mews, and there is only one 
mews in Southampton Street—between Nos. 19 and 20, yet Allbut 
pronounced the house to be No. 18, where he stated most excellent 
lodgings could be obtained. 

Allbut’s ““ Rambles in Dickens Land ”’ was the first book of its kind, 
and it is peculiar how many erroneous identifications get repeated 
many times, until, like the legend of the Old Curiosity Shop in 
Portsmouth Street, they become accepted as fact and displaced only 
with the utmost difficulty. 


I * * * * * 
You Do Speaking of the Old Curiosity Shop reminds me that in 
Know. one of those “‘ Do you know ” books which are so popular 


at Christmas time, Mr. 8. P. B. Mais, who certainly 
ought to know very much better, asks the question, “‘ In what street 
is Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop?” and gives “‘ Portsmouth Street, 
Kingsway,” for the answer. 
* * * * 


It is hard to That Dickens married the wrong sister. 
_ kill the mis- That Mr. Tijou, born in 1845, suggested Squeers to 
statement— Dickens for Nicholas Nickleby, written in 1838. 

That the copper in the Cuming Museum, Walworth, 
is the one from which Oliver Twist received his meagre portion. 
That Mint Street Workhouse, Southwark, is the Workhouse in which 
Oliver Twist was born. 
That the building in Portsmouth Street, London, calling itself “ The 
Old Curiosity Shop ” was the home of Little Nell. 
That the George Inn, Borough, was the White Hart where Sam 
_ Weller was employed. 
That Cruikshank illustrated most of Dickens’s stories. 


* x * x *k 
Edwin Owing to unavoidable circumstances, the article by 
Drood. Professor Lehmann-Haupt on his new Drood discoveries 


is not ready for the present issue, but we hope to 

publish it’ in the Summer Number. The authorship of the article in 

“he Sphere ” for February 9th, concerning the drawings of Collins, 

was erroneously ascribed to me. It was the work of Mr. P. T. Carden. 
* vie * * 

Here’s hoping to meet you on the Dickens Road to Edinburgh on 


May 17th, 18th or 19th ! 
WALTER DEXTER. 
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THE BIRTHDAY DINNER 
THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE’S TRIBUTE 


to 
THE GENIUS OF DICKENS 


Wo hundred guests filled the beautiful Georgian room at the 

Piccadilly Hotel to celebrate the hundred-and-seventeenth 
anniversary of the birth of Dickens, under the Chairmanship of Col. 
and Ald. Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield, Bart., C.B.E., the President of 
the Dickens Fellowship. 

Tue PRESIDENT proposed the toast of the Immortal Memory, which 
was honoured in silence, and then said he had great pleasure in calling 
upon the Rt. Hon. Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of England, to pay 
a tribute. <‘‘ Dickens,” said the President, ‘“‘ had a wonderful know- 
ledge of the law and its administration, and was moreover, a profoundly 
wise judge of men. Who, then, could be more welcome as our chief 
speaker than one who is himself a great judge, a great scholar, and a 
great Englishman ? ”’ 


Lorp Hewart’s TRIBUTE. 


It is a high honour, as it is also a real pleasure, to take part in this 
commemoration of the 117th anniversary of the birth of one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, of English novelists, and one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of writers of English prose. Charles Dickens is in 
- some quarters to-day voted Victorian or even mid-Victorian. To the 
minds of the illiterate, the impetuous, or the very young, those epithets 
apparently denote the last word in hopelessness and tastelessness, as 
of a certain type of household furniture or mural decoration which is 
equally repulsive to the power of sight and the sense of smell. 

Nevertheless, a little reflection might suggest that it is the reigns 
of two queens which marked hitherto the periods of highest attainment 
in English literature, and indeed in English life. And it might be 
doubted whether there could be found either in the Elizabethan or in 
the Victorian age a name and fame superior to those of Charles Dickens. 

There is on record a discussion which took place about forty years 
ago between Jowett and some other eminent Oxford men upon the 
question: “‘ Who is the greatest living writer of English?” There 
were at the time some giants in the land, including (in strictly alpha- 
betical order) Ruskin, Swinburne and Tennyson. The result of the 
discussion, as of some trials with the jury, was a disagreement. But 
the still small voice of the Master of Balliol was heard to add: “ Of 
course, if Charles Dickens had been still alive there would not have 
been any doubt at all.” 

He had, in fact, died in 1870. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey beside Sheridan and Garrick. “‘ For days,” says Dean Stanley, 
“the spot was visited by thousands; many were the tears shed by 
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the poorer visitors.’” The whirligig of time does, after all, bring some 
revenges. It is interesting to remember that 37 years before, at the 
age of 21, Charles Dickens had turned, on a memorable occasion, into 
Westminster Hall. He has himself told the little story. He had just 
bought, he says, 


My first copy of the Magazine in which my first effusion—a paper 
in the “Sketches” called “‘Mr. Minns and his Cousin ’’—dropped 
stealthily one evening at twilight, with fear and trembling, into a 
dark letter box, in a dark office, up a dark court in Fleet Street— 
appeared in all the glory of print: on which occasion I walked down 
to Westminster Hall, and turned into it for half-an-hour, because 
my eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride that they could not 
bear the street, and were not fit to be seen there. 


It was not a long life—1812 to 1870—only 58 years. He died at an 
age when many men are beginning to think of taking to golf, or of 
learning to dance, or of marrying another angel. But what an amazing 
amount of work he had contrived to do! Years in a chronology tell 
us little. What is interesting is to observe how old a man is at the 
time when he does something. Dickens was 24 when he published 
Sketches by Boz. At 24 also he began to produce month by month 
that miracle of wit and humour, of wisdom and observation, The 
Pickwick Papers, which, according to Jowett, every sensible person is 
in the habit of reading at least twice a year. At 25 he published Oliver 
Twist, at 26 Nicholas Nickleby, at 28 The Old Curiosity Shop, at 29 
Barnaby Rudge, at 30, after visiting America, American Notes, and at 
31 Martin Chuzzlewit and A Christmas Carol. 7 

To pause there for a moment, it may be asked whether, in the whole 
history. of the human mind, there has been any similar record of 
achievement at the like age or within a like number of years. Is it 
not a performance well calculated to fill every Englishman of 30 with 
a sense of personal humility and national pride? Nor did this early 
and astonishing fertility at all exhaust or impair the rich creative 
power of Dickens. At 33, after a brief and unsatisfactory experiment 
in editing a daily newspaper, he produced Dombey and Son. At 37 
there followed David Copperfield, at 40 Bleak House, at 42 Hard Times, 
and at 43 Little Dorrit. Then followed an interval during which he 
and his ill-chosen wife endeavoured to end unhappiness by the popular, 
if inadequate, expedient of separation. Afterwards, at 47, he completed 
A Tale of Two Cities, at 48 Great Expectations, and at 53 Our Mutual 


Friend. The unparalleled record reached its climax, only in the year — 


of his death, in that brilliant fragment The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
It is indeed, as time is measured, a short life—58 years. But, in the 
words of Milton, ‘‘ a good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
A person would need to be both very bold and even unusually fatuous 
who should undertake to predict after how many centuries, if at all, 
Charles Dickens will really cease to live. 


Now nobody, except perhaps a man of genius, a madman, or a 
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professional reviewer, would be silly enough or fraudulent enough to 
attempt to envisage and to assess in a few words the manifold and 
bewildering merits of this majestic edifice of original work. Yet it may 
be of interest to refer very briefly to one or two of the more obvious 
points. ‘‘ Many were the tears shed by the poorer visitors.” Yes, 
but it is quite clear that Dickens, and the success of Dickens, excited 
in no small degree the envy, the jealousy, and the uncharitableness of 
contemporaries. It is a kind of homage which is to be expected, and 
those who are acquainted, for example, with Walter Bagehot’s essay, 
or Hutton’s papers, or George Henry Lewes’s attack do not need to be 
reminded that that homage was amply provided. It is pleasant to 
think that, if their words are sometimes read to-day, it is because 
Dickens is the subject of them. 

It is, of course, dreadfully true that he was not brought up quite 
in the usual way. To be the son of an impecunious clerk in the Navy 
Pay Office, who cheerfully exhibited at least all the faults of Mr. 
Micawber ; to start in life at the age of nine as a paster of labels on 
blacking-pots in Jonathan Warren’s blacking warehouse at Hungerford 
Stairs; to live in wretched lodgings in mean streets, or to visit the 
domestic hearth in a debtors’ prison; and to have a mother of whom 
it had to be written, with reference to that critical moment when 
release from the blacking warehouse became possible, ‘‘I never 
afterwards forgot, I never shall forget, I never can forget, that my 
mother was warm for my being sent back ’’—all this was very far from 
being the happiest introduction to the rather chequered picnic, the 
tragic comedy, which men call life. 

Indeed, among those, and their name is legion, for they are many 
who set out in life with a mill-stone round their necks—a mill-stone 
afterwards, it may be, increased in size and weight by errors and follies 
of their own—Dickens is perhaps the most conspicuous and triumphant 
example. Nor perhaps was it altogether an unmixed blessing that his 
early apprenticeship to the Muses was served among the terribly wise 
and prudent gentlemen of the Press, where he naturally and easily 
acquired the doctrine that. public affairs are rubbish, that politicians 
are humbugs, that lawyers are thieves, that men of business are men 
of guile, and that professional persons in general are charlatans. 

Dickens himself did not cease to lament and to resent the combination 
of misfortune and negligence which had deprived him of education, 
though others may, perhaps, wonder what effects the routine of school 
and university, wholesome as it is for ordinary mortals, might have 
produced upon his original and prolific genius. Also he had other 
griefs. There is no foundation for the theory that, if a man can write 
good English, his domestic affairs must therefore be of importance to 
the public. But it would be idle to pretend that either the life or the 
- work of Dickens is free from the scars of that resentment which perceives 
too clearly not only the unhappiness that is suffered, but also the 
happiness that is denied. If misery at home provoked a passion for 
excitement, excitement in its turn produced restlessness, and restless- 
ness, when its mischief was completed, brought death. But, 
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fortunately for mankind, the genius of Dickens survived to the 
premature end. Hardship could not freeze it, unkindness could 
not wither it, even acrimony could not blight it, and it stood firm 
against the no less dangerous breezes of public enthusiasm and popular 
applause. Wisdom, after all, comes by suffering, and, though no 
doubt it is easy to point to some limiting and narrowing consequences 
of the particular facts of his life, the splendid genius of Dickens, far 
from being, as it might have been, embittered or undermined, emerged 
from a long series of ordeals not only with strength undiminished and 
brilliancy undimmed, but, perhaps, also with no little gain in tenderness, 
in insight, and in sympathy. 

And so it came about that, although, perhaps, he reaped and enjoyed 
too little of— 


«The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart,” 


nevertheless, this sad man was able to make others laugh, this unhappy 
man was able to make others forget, this great-hearted poet, in the 
true sense of the term, himself self-educated, was and will be the 
cause of education in millions of his fellow-men. 

Lovers of Dickens might probably say that, assuming the perfect 
technique of which he made himself the master, they found his most 
distinctive quality in his unchanging human sympathy; or, to use 
another word, his charity. It is charity, as one of his best equipped 
critics says, the inestimable gift of charity, when Dickens flings 
over all things his magic mantle, so that 


‘whether there be prophecies they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues they shall cease; whether there be knowledge it shall 
vanish away ;’ 


whether there be lately critics ruminating about Dickens, still in the 
folds of that mantle they shall all be folded and hushed. 

And as helping the artist’s gift of expression, must not there be 
mentioned in a high place his unrivalled power of observation? It 
has been said, as everybody knows, that if Dickens went down a street 
he had more power of telling you what was to be seen in that street 
than all the rest of the passers-by in the whole day would have made 
out amongst them. And again, the wealth and subtlety of his contrasts, 
the grim aim of his exaggerations, the presence of mind which is the 
soul of wit displayed in his satire, the exquisitely professional quality 
of the sentiments and metaphors which fell from his characters, the 
combined apposite and microscopic delicacy of his shade in caricature, 
the quaint efforts of his fancy in illustrating and expressing absurdity, 
the suddenness of his strokes at one moment, the cumulative observa- 
tions-of his touches at another, all make him such a humorist as many 
centuries are not likely to reproduce. 

And who shall speak of his stupendous and unrivalled power of 
inventing and multiplying comic. types? There is no need to name 
them, for everyone knows them and everyone loves his own particular 
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favourites. And who, more than Dickens, has enjoyed and expressed 
in words the enjoyment of rapid travel in the open air ? 

There is no need to dwell upon objections raised by silly minds. 
The hee-hawing jackasses of this world have, no doubt, sometimes 
just enough sense to perceive when Homer nods. Perhaps they have 
their reward !_ And, of course, as Henley said, the talents of Dickens 
were many and great. He wrote some nonsense ; he sinned repeatedly 
against taste ; he could be both noisy and vulgar ; he was apt to be a 
caricaturist, as we have seen, of public opinion ; he was often mawkish 
and often extravagant, and he was sometimes more inept than a great 
writer has ever been. 

All his work, whether good or bad, has in full measure the quality of 
sincerity. He meant what he did, and he meant it with his whole 
heart. He looked upon himself as representative and national, as 
indeed he was. He regarded his work as a universal possession, and he 
determined to do nothing that for lack of pains should prove unworthy 
of his function. If he sinned it was inadvisedly and unconsciously. If 
he failed it was because he knew no better. You feel that as you read. 

However all that may be, let us not end upon any such note. Let 
us rather think of the debt we owe to an incomparable and most fertile 
artist, who was at the same time a great human being. Or is it not 
always worth remembering that we live on admiration, hope and love, 
and even as these are well and wisely fixed, in dignity of being we 
ascend ? 


Mr. W. B. WarreEN’s TRIBUTE. 


-In seeking for words in which to pay suitable and fitting tribute 
to Charles Dickens, I find myself asking, what is there in this man 
‘that makes his memory so much more vital to-day than that of any 
of his contemporaries ? 

Certainly not his literary ability, for in that he was excelled by 
many. Nor his weaving of plots for his stories, for there, too, he was 
often weak. He had a limited horizon in many directions, and some 
of his humour sadly lacks subtlety. Yet we read him and discuss him 
in a way that no other writer except Shakespeare has ever been read 
and discussed. 

If you compare Dickens’s life, lived in full sight of the general public, 
with the lives of Scott, Thackeray and Bulwer-Lytton, known personally 
in their own circles, but aloof from the common people, you will see 
one of the many reasons for his popularity. 

Another reason lies, I think, in the fact that he was the most self- 
revealing writer the world of letters has ever known. In his books, 
in his letters, and in his life, he showed himself to the world exactly as 
he was. There was no attempt at pose, though he put himself in the 
limelight on every possible occasion. He was sensitive, and even 
touchy. He not only wore his heart on his sleeve, he wore it all over 
him. No man had a franker love of praise and appreciation than he 

had. But he did not write with that as his main incentive. He wrote 
because he must. An idea formed in his brain, and he had to give it, 
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red-hot, to the world. Given the ideas and the imagination, any 
facile writer might have written his books. But those ideas and that 
imagination were Charles Dickens. Who but he could create such 
diverse characters as Sairey Gamp, Mrs. Lupin and Mrs. Todgers, 
Tom Pinch, Jonas Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley in one book alone ? 

Then we must remember that Dickens owed much to his illustrators. 
What rises to our minds when we hear the names of Micawber, Pecksniff 
or Sim Tappertit ? A picture, clear and unmistakable and as instantly 
recognisable as a photograph. And if shown those pictures, there is 
not one person in a hundred who would not name them at sight. But 
how many of us can visualise Ivanhoe, or Becky Sharp, or Kenelm 
Chillingly ? Yes, Dickens’s memory has been greatly helped by his 
illustrators. 

There is another of his qualities that has helped to make his name 
live, and that is the fact that he wrote books of absorbing interest and 
excitement, yet absolutely clean. There is not a sentence in any 
one of those twenty-odd volumes that could not fitly be quoted from 
any pulpit in the land. 

Dr. Johnson might have had a prophetic vision of Dickens when he 
wrote’ :— 


«No greater felicity can genius attain than that of having purified 
intellectual pleasure ; separated mirth from indecency and wit from 
licentiousness ; and of having taught a succession of writers to bring — 
elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodness.” i 


All these things have combined to keep Dickens a live wire, while © 
most of his contemporaries have short-circuited. 

When we remember what this man did in the way of various social _ 
reforms ; when we remember that his was the pen-that did most 
towards the abolition of the Yorkshire schools and imprisonment for | 
debt ; when we remember that he was the first writer to point out that 
the child had rights as important, or even more so in some ways, than 
the adult, and when we see that children’s interests are now cared for, 
both by the law and the community, in a way they never were 
before ; when we remember that with him right was always white, and. 
wrong was always black, and never were the two confounded ; when 
we remember that he was the man who wedded Christmas festivity to 


Christmas charity, I think we should all say from our hearts—thank — 
God for Charles Dickens. : 


Mr. W. H. Lowry was very happy in his toast of the Chairman, 
and concluded by voicing the thanks of the whole Fellowship for the: 
President’s great generosity to The Dickens House, to which Sir Charles. 
Wakefield modestly responded. 

The musical arrangements were again in the hands of Mr. Frank 
Staff, and the guests greatly enjoyed the singing of Miss Cathcart. 
Lynn ; the harp solos of Miss Grace Maxted and the humorous songs 


at the piano by Mr. J. C. Sterndale-Bennett. Mr. W. Hayes Hill was” 
the accompanist. i 
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WITH DICKENS IN NEW YORK 


By BETTY F. MARTIN 


ser HE progress of the great Boz through New England shakes 

every element of society like a literary and intellectual 
earthquake.”” In these glowing terms the “New York Herald ” 
announced the arrival of Charles Dickens in New York on Saturday, 
February 12th, 1842. The curiosity this gentleman aroused was 
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Carlton Hotel, New York 
Where Dickens stayed in 1842 


tremendous. Everyone wanted to know how he looked, what he said, 
how he acted; in fact, all and everything incidental to the youthful 
genius. To satisfy the insatiable curiosity somewhat, the “ Herald ”’ 
further commented : 

“ Boz has taken apartments at the Carlton House, on the north 
side of the great Broadway ridge, and thus is damned for ever the Astor, 
the City, the Waverley, and particularly the Terrapin Lunch. He 
has had set aside for him and his excellent lady a parlor, drawing- 
room, and two bed-rooms looking on Broadway and Leonard Street, 
with a small squint into the blue heaven. He will dine alternately 
nm private, and at the table d’hote. He holds his knife in his right 
hand and his fork in his left—and, what is equally interesting, he eats 

H 
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his soup with a spoon, stooping down a little to catch it without 
burning himself. Boz wears his hair somewhat long and classical. 
It is a beautiful’auburn, and much admired by the ladies.” 

Dickens and “his lady’’ had scarcely arrived in America before 
a whirl of entertainments was planned for them. The most ex- 
travagant affair that. New York could muster was a ball at the Park 
Theatre. This created no end of excitement, and tickets were selling 
the day before Dickens’s arrival in New York at $30. The merchants 
of the city profited greatly thereby, and newspapers of the day were 
filled with advertisements such as these :— 


“THE GREAT BOZ BALL.—Ladies who intend to grace this 
Splendid Fete will find it to their advantage to engage the services 
of Stuart, Ladies’ Hair Dresser, No. 246 Greenwich Street, near 
Murray. He will adorn according to the latest fashions, and at the 
very low price of 75 cents, being 25 cents below his usual price. 
Orders punctually attended to.” 


‘WELCOME TO DICKENS.—Gentlemen who intend joining the 
splendid festival in honor of the immortal Boz, and who have not 
yet provided themselves with the fashionable etceteras of the toilet, 
should call immediately at Parsells, at his new establishment, 241 
Broadway, between Park Place and Murray Street, where they will 
find a rich and varied assortment of the most fashionable Scarfs, 
Cravats, Stocks, Dress Gloves, etc. Parsells furnishes every article 
of the gentlemen’s Fancy Dress.” 


- 


The above are taken from the ‘* Herald” of February 12th, and the 
following is from the ‘* Evening Post ’’ of the same date. 


“ BOZ BALL—DRESS FANS—TIFFANY, Young and Ellis, 259 
Broadway, have a very beautiful collection of Evening Dress Fans, 
to which the notice of the ladies is invited.” 
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Then, too, the newspapers came forth with extra editions. The 
“ New York Herald ” published an extra issue giving “ full particulars 
of the ball up to its close,” printed on “ superfine paper, and sold at 
4 cents by wholesale, and 6} cents by retail.” 

New York was thrilled by the ball and out-did herself to make the 
event a success. 

The number of people who attended it was estimated at from two 
thousand five hundred to three thousand. At any rate, tickets were 
exceedingly scarce, and all manner of tricks were resorted to in order 
to obtain them. 

The ball was a great success, and entailed only a few minor tragedies. 
The latter seem mainly to have consisted of a general mix-up in the 
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Park Theatre, Park Row, New York 
Where the Boz Bal! was held in 1842 


gentlemen’s cloak-room. The accommodations were not adequate, 
according to reports, for Philip Hone in his diary remarked that he 
was ‘fain to make” his “ way home as best” he could “ without 
coat or hat.” The following pitiful advertisement appeared in the 
“Herald ” for February 17th :— 

‘* LOST.—On Monday evening at the Park Theatre, a Blue Cloth 
Mantilla, having velvet collar and facings, nothing but a couple of 
loops for fastening it round the neck—a loop on the neck to hang it 
up. The subscriber thinks the number 886 was fastened on the 
mantilla. If any gentleman has taken such a cloak through mistake 
he can return it to its proper owner by addressing a note to 107 
Bleecker Street. P.S.—The mantilla is a new one.” 


Similar cases were so numerous that the Police Office stepped in 


and straightened the matter out. 
Dickens, fortunately, survived New York’s enthusiasm and sailed 


back to England on Tuesday, June 7th. The packet ship, George 
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Washington, had, beside Dickens and “This lady,” about fourteen 
passengers aboard. According to an advertisement, the ship was of 
‘the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodations 
for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool 
is $100, including stores and bedding, without wines.” 


City Hotel, New York 
Where the Dinner was given to Dickens in 1842 


Il. 


If New York was enthusiastic about Dickens upon his first trip, 
it fairly bubbled over on his return in 1867. Again there was a rush 
for tickets, not tickets for balls and dinners, but tickets for his readings 
Newspapers and publishers seized the opportunity to run parts of his 
novels, or issue new editions. The ‘‘ New York Daily Tribune” for 
Monday, December 9th, 1867, announced under ““ SPECIAL NOTICES. 
‘An Original Story,’ by Charles Dickens, written expressly for THE 
NEW YORK LEDGER entitled HUNTED DOWN, will be ready in 
THE LEDGER to-day (Monday) at 12 0’clock. This is the first story 
that Mr. Dickens has written solely and expressly for an American — 
publication.” 

And the same paper for December 13th announced ‘‘ THE SEMI- 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE this morning contains the first part of the 
new Christmas story by Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins, entitled 
‘No Thoroughfare.’ ”’ 

In the “ Tribune ” for Friday, December 27th, 1867, can be found 
the following rare advertisement which needs no comment. 


“ ELOCUTION—ALL OF DICKENS’S READINGS taught by 
an accomplished instructor so as to enable the pupil to make each 
character perfectly discriminated in quality of voice and manner 
from all the others, and to personate the same with a vivacity, 
spirit and naturalness far superior to the style of the great novelist. — 
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To all possessing average reading abilities, we guarantee perfect 

success, together with the skill to fill the largest hall with the 

greatest ease to reader and listener. Charges in advance $5. 

Shakespearean Readings and Oratory taught for $3 per hour. 

eg for 20 days, ELOCUTIONIST, Box No. 101, Tribune 
ce.) 


Both Shakespeare and Dickens would doubtless have felt deeply 
complimented could they have but seen this worthy notice. 

But to turn to the readings and Dickens himself, the opening reading 
in New York was given on Monday, December 9th, 1867, at Steinway 
Hall. The “ Daily Tribune” reviewed it very favourably the following 
day, comrnencing “ There was a great crowd last night in Steinway 
Hall. At first, indeed, it did not seem improbable that every person 
present would be, as Micawber somewhere remarks, ‘ crushed out of 
his original form by the accumulative force of circumstances.’ In 
time, however, after some surging and seething, the human sea settled 
into calm. So settled, it presented a beautiful and touching spectacle. 
The heart, the intellect, the wit, the sensibility, the beauty, the wealth, 
the industrial power,of the foremost of American cities were all repre- 
sented in that vast assembly—were all united by a common impulse 
in doing homage to a man of true and beneficent genius.” 

Some idea of the bustle attendant to a Dickens Reading may be 
gleaned from an account the “ Daily Tribune” gives of his third 
reading on Thursday evening, December 12th. All day long there had 
been a terrific snow-storm. Dolby tells of it in “‘ Charles Dickens as 
I knew him.” Late Thursday afternoon, Dolby walked down town 
from the Westminster Hotel, where they were staying, to the 
‘banking agents to send to England Dickens’s first remittance of some 
three thousand pounds. And it was this same Thursday that the 
“Chief’s” influenza took such a bad turn that the reading was almost 
cancelled. 

“ Wouw! For a horrible, stormy night! Wouw! For a driving, 
blinding, pitiless, peltering storm! All the air, as high as the stars, a 
whirling mist of snow; millions of icy atoms dancing madly up and 
down, hither and thither, to the great bass viol of the roaring wind ; 
hundreds of miserable, merry, laughing, swearing, angry, good-natured 
human atoms, streaming up street, struggling down, packed into horse 
cars, crammed into busses, despairing in ferryboats, concealed in hired 
hacks till the fight came over the pay, miserable on foot, embracing 
lamp-posts, slipping up on coal-shoot-covers, plumped into by reckless 
and ungovernable umbrellas, floundering in drifts, lumping into gutters, 
now desponding, now courageous, till Fourteenth Street was gained, 
and the delightful, well-known din of swearing, irate hackmen, deep 
in the old fight with their ancient enemies the police, greets our tingling 
ears, and Steinway Hall glares out upon the mist like the very gates 
of Heaven.” 

“A silly, infatuated snow-storm, if it thought itself a match for 
Charles Dickens !_ How it howled, as it saw the thickening carriages, 
and the merry, crushing crowd! How maliciously it lay in wait 
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round the most advantageous corners, and hoped by pouncing out 
with a screaming whistle and its hands full of snow-balls, to drive 
back the bright-eyed, rosy, laughing girls, and sweet-faced women 
clinging in mock terror to lovers’ and husbands’ arms !_ A snow-storm 
that had never read Dickens! An ignorant, pompous, hard-headed 
storm, that had no notion what all these people were after, and was 
made angrier and angrier by seeing that the worst he could do only 
made the drivers whip up their horses, and the lovers and husbands 
cheer up their bright companions, and the pretty little feet trot along 
faster, and his worst fury vain to keep the people away from Charles 
Dickens and Steinway Hall ! ” 


r 


Washington Irving’s House, New York 


A great deal of stress was laid on the fact that the New York audiences 
responded so much more readily to Dickens than did those of Boston. 
New York was very sympathetic, but not at all well-behaved, according 
to the reports. It “snickered right out, when it wanted to. It 
repeatedly stopped Mr. Dickens in his very funniest moments by 
laughing out as loud as it could, and made the reader laugh too.” 
The “ New York Herald” for Saturday, January 11th, 1868 gives 
an account of what a New York audience talked about prior to Dickens’s 
appearance upon the platform :— 

Last evening Mr. Dickens gave his last reading at Steinway Hall 
previous to his tour through the States. This tour he will begin by 
crossing the Kast River to Brooklyn. . . . where he will open a course 
of four readings, in Plymouth Church, on Thursday next. The saints 
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were greatly edified and much strengthened in the Lord by the godly 
sale of tickets for single readings of this course in the aforesaid church 
yesterday. The Steinway Hall reading last night was a repetition 
of Nicholas Nickleby at Squeers’s School and Bob Sawyer’s Party.... 
There was a good house of attentive listeners... . Among the passing 
remarks of the assemblage while awaiting the reader there were some 
observations that had a strong flavor of Wall Street... . ‘ Well, how 
much has he made out of these readings in this house?”’ “ Well, 
I guess not less, clear profit, than thirty thousand dollars put in the 
bank.” ‘“ How did he salt it down, I wonder—in five-twenties or 
ten-forties ?’’ “Neither, my dear sir, for though Mr. Dickens may 
like our republican institutions he does not believe in salting down 
government securities.” . . . “ Well, it doesn’t appear that he is much 
given to charity either, in the matter of cash; for he goes away, after 
all, without that reading for the benefit of the New York poor.’ 
“ That’s all my eye and Betty Martin; but it is possible that Beecher 
will fetch him.” ... In truth, the three great successes of the day 
in this metropolitan district are the “world, the flesh and the 
devil,” as represented by Dickens, Plymouth Church and the “ Black 
Crook.” 

It is doubtful whether Dickens ever saw the few observations given 
above. But certainly it shows that New York might have said, as 
did Sam Weller: ‘‘ Wery glad to see you indeed, and hope your 
acquaintance may be a long ’un, as the gen’lm’n said to the fi’pun’ 
“note.” 
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Rae following extract is taken from “ Startling Revelations from 
the Heaven Worlds,” edited by John Lobb, F.R.G.S., 1920 :— 


On November 6th, 1908, I called on Mr. Robert Boursnell (the 
well-known spirit photographer). He was much distressed, for but 
a few hours before, his dear wife had, after only a few days’ illness, 
passed on into spirit life. Breaking the silence, he said, “ Charles 
Dickens appeared to me last week and said, ‘ Old friend, you will 
walk round the caravan three times and then retire behind the 
curtain.’’? Mr. Boursnell would often recall the message and | 


press for an explanation. 


Mr. Boursnell died in December, 1909. 

The quotation which puzzled Mr. Boursnell will be recognised by 
Dickensians as a variation of the words invariably used by Toby 
Magsman, showman, in winding up the entertainment of which Chops, 
the dwarf, was the central figure. It will be recollected that the last 
recorded words of this somewhat pathetic little creature were “ the 
little man will now walk three times round the cairawan and retire 
behind the curtain.’’ The next morning he was dead. fen 
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FANCY versus FACT 


By KATE WOODFIELD 


SCERNING and sympathetic readers will find in 

1 Hard Times some of the most delightful and appealing 
" thoughts, if they only have eyes to see, and a sense 
of proportion correctly attuned to understand Dickens’s 
meaning. There they will meet with perfect touches 
of human nature; human faults and ambitions 
painted for our profit and pleasure. As with the 
majority of his books so it is with this. Dickens’s writings symbolize 
the well-known saying that the miost precious things are packed in 
the smallest parcels ; for, tucked away in odd descriptive sentences, 
often can be found some treasure, some happy thought, which would 
be missed except by thorough reading. It never pays to pass over 
. even one little paragraph, for thus may be lost some of the most 
priceless gems. 

In Hard Times Dickens draws for us a complete contrast between 
children as we understand the word, and those who are “ grown up ” 
before they even begin their childhood !_ Take the children of Thomas 
Gradgrind, that ‘eminently practical’’ parent—oh, yes! most 
practical! How much better it would have been for them, and 
himself, if he had been less “ practical’; had been more sensible, 
loving and thoughtful for their childish education in the only right 
way; if he had allowed the wholesome vein of fancy to roam at will 
within his children—and, incidentally, in himself as well; if he had 
allowed full vent to childish wonder, with the perpetual ‘* Why ?” 
so constantly upon the lips. How much better for them all; and, 
who knows, how much less sorrow and shame would have been his 
bitter portion. f 

Did that ‘‘ eminently practical’ father have a happy childhood, 
full of fun and laughter? We can only conclude he did not, or he 
would never have condemned his children to such a life of stodgy 
practical facts, facts ! facts !! If his young days were not precisely 
the same as he planned for his own children, what appalling calamity 
could have happened to change his outlook on life to such an alarming | 
extent, and make him blind to all that is natural—to love, imagination, _ 
joy, and happy laughter ? Did he ever miss the spontaneous, bubbling — 
mirth of a child in “‘ Stone Lodge’? Did he ever sigh for the patter- 
patter of baby toddlers; for the childish prattle or the sound of 
youthful laughter ? These things spelt ‘‘ fancy,” and that was taboo ! 

We know that Dickens’s childhood was not a happy one, and 
because of it, his sympathies were keener and his love stronger for 
the little ones among God’s people. Because of this he painted in 
Hard Times such a picture as would show fathers and mothers for 
all time the wisdom and the necessity of allowing their children to be 
as imaginative as they liked, and would teach them to encourage _ 
their young to roam at will in the magic realm of fancy. Such training © 
as facts, hard facts, always from the cradle upwards, crushes "t 
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childish impulse, freezes out the tenderness that would in happier 
circumstances flow forth, kills the genuine love in a child’s breast, 
and makes it unnaturally hard and cold, devoid of all right under- 
standing and feeling. 

No little Gradgrind child ever indulged in “wondering”; that 
was stopped from the cradle. They never heard of fairies and that 
magical myth, Father Christmas—in whose existence we all as children 
steadfastly believed and never wanted to give up! These things were 
undreamed of. No beauty or harmony of thought was allowed in 
their curriculum. Dickens tells us that none of them ever heard 
the silly jingle, “twinkle, twinkle, little star’: (how we loved it, 
those years ago !). All they ever learned about stars was their forma- 
tion and proximity to each other. The moonlight held no magic 
for them, it silvered no fairy rings to their fanciful mind !_ It was purely 
cold, material fact. 

Recollections of our own happy childhood make us poignantly 
realise what these poor children missed. What good times we used 
to have! What rollicking fun! What boisterous, noisy games like 
Hide and Seek, at parties; the mischief we were up to, aye, and the 
pranks we played! Nothing like that for Thomas Gradgrind’s bairns. 
No pleasures, no imagination allowed to run riot. 

Lacking all these, and with such teaching as she had in “ facts,” 
Louisa yet seems to have some spark of humanity left; some sem- 
blance of heart remains, for we find her contravening the instructions, 
and “ wondering.” “I have such unmanageable thoughts that they 
will wonder,” she tells Tom, that unworthy brother whom she loves 
so devotedly. And to her mother she says she was encouraged to 
wonder only “ by looking at the red sparks dropping out of the fire, 
and whitening and dying. It made me think, after all, how short my 
life would be, and how little I could hope to do in it.” Oh, that we 
could always remember that for ourselves, and do good now, before it 
is too late !_ Even in those early days, Louisa’s heart is not quite dead ; 
and time and again we see further evidence of this through the book. 

The little sunbeam which crept into the model matter-of-fact school 
and lit upon Sissy Jupe is typical of Sissy’s place in the story. She 
is a veritable ray of sunshine in her own sweet, gentle way. It comes 
from herself, and is never crushed or daunted by the dismal surroundings 
in which she finds herself after her father leaves her. It seems im- 
possible to eliminate her “fancy” and her gentle influence. This 
could not be the result of the sunbeam’s ray, for did it not also rest on 
Bitzer 2? It will be remembered that while the sunbeam irradiated 
Sissy, Bitzer only paled beneath its glow. This is one of Dickens's 
delightful little touches, for small though it may appear, it is typical 
of these two characters throughout the book. Sissy is the only really 
human child with any “fancy ” or imagination, and these attributes 
‘are never quenched; rather, they appear to grow and multiply. 
We like to recollect her influence in the Gradgrind home, on its 
eminently practical master, and, yes, on Louisa too. ' She is rewarded 
not only by seeing her own gentle influence productive of good fruits 
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in little Jane, but she earns the love of Louisa, and the esteem and 
gratitude of Mr. Gradgrind himself. 

In the conclusion of the book we see Sissy a happy wife and mother, 
surrounded by joyous, rollicking children; whilst Louisa, softened, 
and, in some measure happy, is content in the happiness of others. 
That she would use her best endeavours and strain every effort to see 
that the children around her should have freedom to indulge in fancy 
and imagination to their heart’s content, to save them the joyless, 
cheerless childhood which she unfortunately experienced, we know 
full well, for ‘‘ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind !” 


TWO IMPORTANT SALES 


I. Tae JEROME KERN SALE. 
By A. A. HOPKINS. 


As’ we write this the day after the Jerome Kern sale, which occurred 
January 8th at the Anderson Galleries, New York, we are still 
stunned, not so much by the prices, as by reason of the enormous 
appreciation in values. When 113 items, all Dickens, bring $252,540, 
it is time to inquire seriously if there is any top to the market. There 
does not seem to be any, and we would not be surprised that the next — 
“ prime ” Pickwick brought $35,000—certainly $28,000 is a long way 
toward the amount named above. Gabriel Wells bought the Jupp- 
Kern Pickwick in February, 1920, for $3,500, while at the Kern sale 
the auctioneer brought his yellow pencil down on the rostrum and 
said, “‘ Sold $28,000.” This is an increase of 800 per cent. in eight 
years. Other items show the same ratio. For example take the 
original manuscript of “The Perils of Certain English Prisoners,” 
fifty-one pages in the handwriting of Dickens and thirty-nine pages 
written by Wilkie Collins. In the Newbury Frost Read sale this 
fetched $3,900, in the Kern sale $15,000, yet the sales are only about — 
three years apart. The original autograph manuscript of Act L, 
Scene IIL, of “ O’Thello” fetched $3,900, as against $625 for the 
earlier sale. A very choice item was the ‘‘ Memorandum Book” of — 
28 pages, which brought $15,000. j 

The presentation copies, of which there were nearly thirty, brought 
an average price of $3,137. The manuscripts held up remarkably 
well. Three pages of Oliver Twist went for $8,500. Ten pages of 
manuscript of ‘‘ A Curious Dance Round a Curious Tree” fetched 
$9,000 as against $1,750 at the Read sale. Two other important 
manuscripts have been referred to in our first paragraph. The original 
marriage license granted by the Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
marriage of Charles Dickens and Catherine Thomson Hogarth at St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea, accompanied by a pathetic letter to Professor Felton 
announcing the separation, brought $3,900. Certainly a great pair of 
documents—the beginning and end of romance. 

The drawings were specially interesting. The “ Frontispiece” o 
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Pickwick, by “ Phiz,” while not specially pleasing, went for $6,500. 
Seymour’s “ Mr. Pickwick in chase of his hat” fetched $4,200, while 
~ Mr. Winkle soothes the refractory steed ” reached the high level of 
$6,200. These were bought at the Read sale in 1925 for $555 and 
$575 respectively. Browne’s wash drawing of ‘‘ The First Interview 
with Mr. Sergeant Snubbin,”’ with a note at the bottom criticizing 
the drawing in Dickens’ handwriting, brought $7,500. “ Mr. Winkle 
returns under extraordinary circumstances ’’ was a very pretty drawing, 
and sold for $5,000. ‘‘ The Warden’s Room,”’ also by Browne, was 
knocked down for $3,750. 

Most of the items were secured by five or six dealers, and the private 
bidders were few. Notwithstanding the extremely cold night the 
sale was well attended, and was a dreary enough affair except for a 
few jokes cracked by the dealers. It was thrilling, however, to watch 
the bidding on the major items. The “ bull”? market was so great 
that skyrocketed prices reached such high levels that a new high 
record was set for a single session of a book sale in the United States. 

One might say, what is the use for a person of average means trying 
to collect ? There is every reason in the world. When the eighteen 
Christmas numbers of “ Household Words ” and “‘ All the Year Round ” 
bring in our Year of Grace 1929, the sum of $225, there is hope for 
everybody. These numbers can be assembled at from $25 to $35 
any time. So while we may long for the unattainable, we can pursue 
our amiable hobby as of yore. 


Il. Art SorHeBy’s. 
By W. MILLER 


A MOST interesting sale of Dickens items took place on December 

17th at Sotheby’s auction rooms, which was attended by many 
well-known Dickensians, including the President of the Fellowship, 
Sir Charles Wakefield, Bt. The chief item for disposal was five pages of 
che original MS. of The Pickwick Papers, being a portion of Chapter 
XXXIX. The bidding for this item began with an offer by W. T. 
Spencer of £1,000, but this was soon left far behind by bids from all 
garts of the room. One of the keenest bidders being Sir Charles 
Wakefield, who went up to £4,000, but the treasure was ultimately 
cured by the Rosenbach Company for £7,500. The next item of 
mportance was a presentation copy of The Haunted Man autographed 
yy Charles Dickens to C. R. Leslie. This was secured by Sir Charles 
Wakefield. for £380, as was also a presentation copy from Dickens 
‘o John Overs, of Stowe’s Survey of. London, for £26. A series of 
yusiness letters from Dickens to Bradbury and Evans, his publishers, 
ealised high prices, five being bought by Chas. J. Sawyer for £770. 
flessrs. Maggs also secured many important letters, giving as much as 
400 for a single letter, this, of course, being a letter of exceptional 
mportance. Sir Charles Wakefield bid for many of these letters, and 
ventually secured six very interesting specimens, which subsequently, 
vith his characteristic generosity, he presented to The Dickens House. 


See page 141.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 
SOME NEW KEYS THAT FIT 


By H. W. JAMIESON AND F. M. B. ROSENTHAL 


(continued from page 36) 
IV. THE GREEN COVER 


{ERE is general agreement that the man carrying 
the lamp is Jasper, and that he is revisiting the scene 
of his crime to search for the ring amongst the lime- 
destroyed remains of his victim. He is wearing jack 
boots to protect his clothes while he searches in the 
lime. Those who believe that Edwin Drood escaped 
SA think that the other figure is Edwin himself. The 
an, present writers support the view that the other figure is 
Helena Landless dressed to represent Edwin’s ghost. 
The method Dickens would have adopted to lead up to this situation 
is outside the province of the interpreter of the picture, but the proba- 
bility is that Datchery, having discovered the grave by the clues 
collected from Deputy and Durdles, would have told Jasper about the 
ring, and so arranged matters as to make sure that Jasper would 
come to look for it on a particular night. 

The mere finding of the ring in a heap of charred bones would not 
have been enough to convict Jasper of the murder, and it was arranged 
that Helena should impersonate Edwin at the grave side, in the hope 
that Jasper might be terrified into a confession that would be heard 
by others of the Grewgious party concealed within earshot. 

Great stress is laid on Helena’s statement that under no circum 
stances would she ever be afraid of Jasper, and no more awe inspiring 
circumstances can be imagined than to be confronted with a murderer, 
alone and at night, beside the grave of his victim. 

The presumption that the figure is a woman’s is supported by two 
small points in the picture itself. Every female face depicted on the 


green cover has a dimple on the chin, and the dimple is shown on this — 
face also, and the right side of the coat buttons over the left, whereas” 


a man’s coat buttons left over right. 

If the figure is Helena, the theory that the grave was in the Cathedral, 
which has already been discussed, becomes more and more probable. 
Helena’s friends would never have allowed her to risk meeting Jasper 
alone in the crypt or in the Sapsea vault, but in the Cathedral they 
could be concealed near at hand, ready to save her from any act of 
violence on Jasper’s part. 

The deduction from this vignette, then, is that Datchery or Grewgious 
so arranged things that it was certain Jasper would come on a certain 
night to look for the ring. Deputy was probably chosen to spy on his 
movements, and to summon the rest of the Datchery party after 
Jasper had opened the grave sufficiently to prove his knowledge of 
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the hiding place. When Jasper returned to the choir room, perhaps 
to don the jack boots which would have impeded him in his digging, 
Deputy gave the signal, and the Datchery party came into the Cathedral. 
Helena took up her position where she would confront Jasper on his 
return, the others hiding in pews and behind pillars. 

The vignette on the right of the cover depicts the sequel to the one 
of Jasper confronted by Helena. Jasper has rushed up the steps 
leading to the tower, followed in hot pursuit by Neville, Tope and 
Tartar. It is generally agreed that Neville is the leading figure. The 
second figure is admittedly doubtful, but by the process of eliminating 
the characters it could not possibly be we arrive at Tope, and the 
face is not unlike Tope’s in the picture of Sapsea cautioning 
Durdles on the day of the unaccountable expedition. Tartar and 
Lobley would certainly be invited by Mr. Grewgious to assist in 
Jasper’s capture, and as Forster thought that Neville was to meet his 
death while helping Tartar to 
capture Jasper, Tartar, in a 
reefer coat and a low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat, is probably 
the third man. 

Neville has stopped, and is 
pointing his finger (at Jasper in 
the other picture), at the same 

_time calling to the men below 
to attract their attention to 
what he has suddenly seen. 
Tartar has paused, too, and is 
looking down, not up, but Tope, 
cut off by the steps, and unable 
to understand Neville’s shout, 
‘is still climbing at full speed. 
Whatever the episode is to which 
Neville is calling attention, it is 
something that is happening 
both above and below. It is 
suggested that Lobley is climbing 
one of the bell ropes, and that 
Neville has just seen Jasper 
attempting to cut the rope. 
Having attracted Lobley’s atten- 
tion in time for him to save 
himself, Neville resumes the 
pursuit and grapples with Jasper, 
who manages to throw him down 
from the tower. Neville is 
killed by the fall, but Tartar 
and Tope overpower Jasper and 
secure him. 
“There remain only two other 
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doubtful pictures, the girl facing the bill announcing Edwin’s dis- 
appearance, and a man kneeling at a girl’s feet. ; 

It has been suggested that the girl facing the poster is Rosa in her 
flight to London, and that Rosa is also the girl sitting on the garden 
seat. There is thus support for the theory that the same girl is por- 
trayed in both pictures. 

The poster has been there a long time, because one corner is already 
turning down. The girl, however, has not seen it before. She is read- 
ing it intently, following each line with her finger. Either the letters 
have begun to fade, or reading is a difficult process. Rosa certainly 
would not stop to read a bill about Edwin’s disappearance, nor would 
anyone in Cloisterham, because we are told that the people of Cloister- 
ham had lost interest in the matter. But bills had been freely posted 
in London, and this is probably one of them. 

The age of the poster shows that months have passed since Christmas . 
Eve, and the weather is so mild now that the girl does not even pull . 
up the shawl that has dropped from her shoulders, as she would do: 
instinctively if she were cold. 

A lady does not walk abroad with a shawl over her head, but this | 
is common among the lower classes. But ordinarily even a lower ' 
class woman would bind her hair unless she was ill and had no idea of | 
leaving her room. This girl has evidently rushed. out in ‘sudden ex- - 
citement. 

There is an atmosphere of haste in the drawing, but the haste has: 
been towards the bill, not past it. 

The girl’s face is youthful, but her figure is fully developed. 

Piecing together all these features, the following deductions from the | 
picture are suggested. 

During Jasper’s visit to London in October, with which the novel - 
begins, he had seduced the opium woman’s daughter, and this accounts | 
for her following him to Cloisterham at Christmas time and for her’ 
fury against him when she ran him to earth in the Cathedral. 

The child was born about June, and during the girl’s convalescence : 
in a midwife’s house she caught sight of the name. Edwin Drood in. 
large type on a bill pasted on the wall across the street, and this being ; 
the name Jasper had given her, she rushed out to read the bill. By 
using Edwin’s name, Jasper would not only screen himself, but he might ; 
involve Edwin. A letter addressed to Edwin Drood at Cloisterham, , 
purporting to be from a girl he had seduced, might be used to prevent | 
his marriage to Rosa, especially if Edwin confided in his uncle, as he: 
might reasonably be expected to do. 

The girl would naturally write to Jasper, whose name would be on. 
the bill as the sorrowing uncle to whom any news of the missing boy > 
was to be sent, asking for money for Edwin’s child. This Jasper : 
would refuse indignantly, exulting in the hope that he would now have | 
no more trouble from the girl, But in the meantime the opium woman | 
has discovered the real name of her daughter’s seducer. The vials 
next step would be either to come to Cloisterham, or to write to Jasper 
demanding money and telling him she now knew the truth, and the 
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suggestion is that the lower scene on the Cover shows Jasper pleading 
with her not to disgrace him, and so deprive him of his livelihood and 
herself of any financial support he might be able to give her if she 
did not denounce him. The moustache that has been so much 
discussed was probably donned by Jasper to avoid being recognised 
by any of the Cloisterham people in the company of a girl of that class. 
The look of contempt on the girl’s face is explained by this interpreta- 
tion, but it is inexplicable if the scene depicts Neville proposing to 
Rosa. 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN ON DICKENS 


| )ICKENS was supremely human. In fact, he was human on some 

sides to the point of weakness. He dressed very profusely. He 
had a passion for social justice. When the poor saw him, they blessed 
him, and when the afflicted heard of him, they gave thanks to God. 
He was the one man who had flowers on his grave in Westminster Abbey 
for forty-five years after he was buried there, and they were placed there 
by children, the children of the poor. He did more to lift the lot 
of those who were helpless and outcast than all the good deans and 
prosperous bishops in the United Kingdom at the same time. Just 
get down A Christmas Carol, and make acquaintance with old Scrooge 
before and after his night of vision, and you will know the power of 
Dickens. He will outlast all these sewer rats of fiction who have been 
running around in recent days. 


THE EFFECT OF SALMON 


A. DICKENS lover, of Scarsdale, N.Y., contributed an article to 
the English press in January concerning a ceremony in that 
town on Christmas eve, when Mr. Pickwick presided at a Round Table 
(a copy of the famous one). The company read and talked Dickens, 
drank toasts in good form, and then played a Dickens game of questions 
and answers, a few of which were :—From what hotel in London did 
the Pickwickians start on their journey ? Answer: The Golden Cross 
Hotel, still standing. What did Mr. Jingle say as they went under the 
Adelphi Arches? Answer: “ Heads, ’eds, take care of your ’eds.” 
In what restaurant did Sam Weller order “A pair of fowl, a weal 
cutlet, French beans, taters, tart-and tidiness’’ Answer: The Holbein 
Restaurant (still famous). These are only a selection the writer says. 
We would just love to hear the whole list! Of course it was the salmon ! 
But if this should reach the eye of the Round Table of Scarsdale, N.Y., 
we would recommend them a course of The Dickensian to keep them 
wise on Dickens. 


We deeply regret to record the death in October last of Mrs. Charles 
Kreider, the Hon. Secretary of the Nazareth Branch. A wreath of 
‘English ivy and scarlet geraniums was sent as a token of sympathy 
and great esteem. 
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THE LONDON DICKENS KNEW 


LE: 
AS’ a companion to the map printed on Page 58 of the last number, 
we now give a map of the same district in 1850 after the railway 
had come. At this time Dickens was writing David Copperfield, and 
memories of his boyhood in Camden Town were upon him. 


College Place, formerly Little College Street, Camden Town 
Where Dickens lodged with ‘‘ Mrs. Pipchin ”’ 


The principal places of interest shown in the map were given in our 
last number, and a comparison of the two maps will clearly show the 
great changes which had come over the face of the metropolis during 
the first thirty-eight years of Dickens’s life. 
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' Photos by] The Veterinary College, Camden Town [Walter Dexter 
Referred to in Pickwick and David Copperfield I 
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MR. PICKWICK ARRIVES AT THE 
HAYMARKET THEATRE 


Me: PICKWICK has been a long time coming (it was fifty-eight 

years ago since he was at the Lyceum), but he has at last 
arrived, and, as if to show he has kept abreast with the times, we 
America. : 2 

Naturally one has preconceived ideas about Mr. Pickwick; yet Mr. 
Laughton filled the bill completely. True, the urbanity usually asso- 
ciated with the character was missing, but Mr. Pickwick was not a 
buffoon, as some would make him, and Mr. Laughton has created a 
memorable character—a simple Pickwick, a retired city gentleman, 
plain and matter of fact. Many of us do not realise that Mr. Pickwick 
is never really funny in the book; it is what happens round him that 
causes us to think of him as a comic character; that is the difficulty 
an actor has to face. 

The piece is admirably cast and excellently costumed. It makes 
no claim to be a play, but simply “ scenes and characters,” and as 
such the presentation was quite adequate. 

My only complaint—the very last one ever expected to have to 
make of Mr. Basil Dean—is in the production. Not that the production 
is bad ; on the contrary, it is exceedingly good, but with a little more 
attention to detail it could have been so much better, and when [ 
reflect on the production as I saw it on the first night, 1 wonder many 
things ;—why the Muggleton coach proceeded backward down the 
Borough High Street in the first scene, and why an addition was made 
to the adaptors’ printed version to provide a new finale to Act I. It 
seemed indescribably foolish that after Wardle had intercepted the 
elopement of Rachel and Jingle and bought the latter off for £120, he 
should burst out with ‘* He’s swindled me; I'll follow him,” to brin 
the curtain down. ‘True it is that Wardle acts like this in the book, but 
the adapters, for the purpose of the stage, had altered the scene of — 
Jingle’s proposal to the White Hart, and as he was there and then 
paid off by Wardle, the natural curtain was Jingle’s exit with impudent 
smile and “ Love to Tuppy.” 7 

I wonder, too, why two decorated Christmas trees should have been 
used in the Dingley Dell scene, as these were quite unknown until - 
many years later. | 

But the worst failure was in the staging of the Trial Scene; I have 
seen many an amateur production better produced. I will not cavil 
at the absence of the jury, except to remark that the various counsel 
addressed their remarks to where the jury ought to have been but 
were not—the benches occupied by Mr. Pickwick and his friends. 
But more serious was the separation of Mr. Pickwick and his solicitor 
from their counsel. That Mr. Laughton and Miss Clare were playing 
the leading parts was no reason for placing them on opposite sides i 
the court, Miss Clare close to her counsel and Mr. Laughton far removed 
from his! I thought Mr. Dean was above stage conventions ! 
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Then, again, some curtailment of the scene being necessary, the 
adapters arranged for a “ black out ” on the rising of Sergeant Snubbin, 
and, on the resumption, the Judge asks the jury if they have decided 
on their verdict. Instead of this, the producer has adopted the alto- 
gether unwarrantable course of breaking off Sergeant Snubbin’s speech 
for the defence and making the usher advance with a communication 
from the jury to the effect that they do not wish to hear more of the 
case and that they find a verdict in favour of the Plaintiff ! 

W. D. 


BOUNDERS 


I am Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, and that’s enough for me. 
* * * * * 


Here I am, and nobody to thank for being here but myself. 

* * * * * 

I was born in a ditch.. I hadn’t ashoe to my foot. As to a stocking, 

I didn’t know such a thing by name. I passed the day in a ditch, 

and the night in a pigsty. That’s the way I spent my tenth birthday. 
* * * * * 


How I fought through it, I don’t know, I was determined I suppose. 
I have been a determined character in later life, and I suppose I was 


then. 
* * * * * = 


I was to pull through it I suppose. Whether I was to do it or not, 
I did it. I pulled through it, though nobody threw me out a rope. 
* - 7 co * * 


Do it at once has always been my motto from a child. 
* * * * * 


Tnever wear gloves. I didn’t climb up the ladder in them. Shouldn’t 
be so high up, if I had. 
* 


* * * * 


There’s no family pride about me, there’s no imaginative sentimental 


humbug about me. I call a spade a spade. 
* * * * * 


_ People like you, accustomed from infancy to le on down feathers, 
have no idea how hard a paving stone is, without trying it. 
* * * * * 


I can see as far into a grindstone as another man; farther than a 
good many, perhaps. because I had my nose well kept to it when I 


was young. 7 F r : P 


Josiah Bounderby, of Coketown, learnt his letters from the outsides 
of the shops, and was first able to tell the time upon a dial-plate, from 
studying the steeple clock of St. Giles’s Church, London, under the 


direction of a drunken cripple, who was a convicted thief. 
* * * * * 


Whoever expects refinement in me will be disappointed. TI hadn’t a 
refined bringing up, 


* * * * * 

I'll tell you what education is—To be tumbled out of doors, neck 
and crop, and put upon the shortest allowance of everything except 
blows. That’s what J call education ! 
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SCHOOLS IN THE NOVELS OF DICKENS 


By NANCY STEWART PARNELL 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their 
mothers 
And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing to the west— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly !— 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


“Ra 
4 Pe pleaded Mrs. Browning in her once famous ‘‘ Cry of the 

- Children.” She was especially stirred by the plight of the 
children at work for long hours and under wretched conditions in the 
mines and factories and mills of England, but she might have included 
almost all children in her plea, for the early nineteenth century was a 
hard time for them, and especially for the children of the poor.” 
Fortunately they found ready champions in the writers of the day, 
and, above all, in Dickens. He had had such a pathetic childhood 
himself that he was always peculiarly alive to their sufferings, and he 
early made their cause his. In some quarters it has become fashion- 
able to laugh at Little Nell, Poor Jo, Oliver Twist and the rest, but 
one has to remember, in justice to. Dickens that these imaginary 
children, however unreal they may seem to this sophisticated genera- 
tion, were the instruments by which he taught the nation a much- 
needed lesson in kindness to its little ones. 

It was inevitable that so great a child-lover as Dickens should 
sooner or later come into conflict with the schools 
and schoolmasters of his day, for it was under their 
gis that many of the worst crimes against childhood 
were being perpetrated. One has only to think of 
Charles Lamb’s reminiscences of Christ’s Hospital, 
of the terrible school to which the little Brontés were 
sent, later so vividly immortalised in “ Jane Eyre,” . 
of the public schools as depicted by Dean Farrar, to 
realise that, however well-meaning the authorities 
were, they had no conception of the rights or needs 
of children. Their imaginations needed stirring. 
This beneficent work was undoubtedly accomplished 
by Dickens and his fellow-writers. 

Boarding schools suffered most at his hands, because 
they had the greater opportunities for inflicting 
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suffering on their little victims. Dickens did, indeed, depict rather 
briefly and colourlessly a few good ones, such as Dr. Strong’s in David 
Copperfield, and the Misses Donny’s in Bleak House, but the boarding 
schools one remembers best are undoubtedly the bad ones—Dotheboys 
Hall, Salem House and, to a less degree, Dr. Blimber’s Academy. 
Each of these was a typical school of the time, and from each there 
arose, for those who had ears to hear, the cry of suffering childhood. 

Through Dotheboys Hall, Dickens not only virtually doomed the 
infamous Yorkshire schools, but he also set people thinking about all 
the institutions which catered for the most helpless of all children— 
the deformed, the orphaned, the illegitimate and the unwanted—and 
Nicholas Nickleby must have been instrumental in bringing kindness 
and happiness into the lives of thousands of these little ones. 

Salem House was not, of course, nearly such an evil place as 
Dotheboys Hall, nor was Mr. Creakle such a monster as Squeers, but 
both were quite bad enough to merit the castigation of Dickens. Bad 
food, bad teaching, bad moral training and petty cruelty (or petty 
compared with the Squeers’s brand) were the chief charges he levelled 
at this type of cheap boarding school. One cannot help thinking 
sometimes that had Steerforth been to a different school and under a 
different headmaster he might have turned out a different man. 
Dickens’s onslaught was not so vigorous as his first one, or possibly 
the evil was not so easily attacked ; however that may be, one often 
has the uncomfortable feeling that schools of this kind are not quite 
such things of the past as they should be, if one is to believe books 
like “ Joan and Peter” by H. G.. Wells. 

Dr. Blimber’s Academy, to which little Paul was sent at the ripe age 
of six, was a very much more expensive and exclusive establishment 
than the two with which I have just dealt; yet it claimed its child 
victims just as surely in the insanity of Toots and the death of little 
Paul. Therefore Dickens attacked it in his best satirical manner and. 
with complete success, for the ‘‘ cramming ”’ of infants, at least, has 
entirely disappeared. 

Of day schools in Dickens’s works perhaps the most interesting is 
the school founded by Mr. Gradgrind and presided over by Mr. 
M’Choakumchild, in Hard Times. Once again Dickens has heard the 
children of the nineteenth century crying. This time that they have 
been deprived of that heritage of beauty, romance and imagination to 
which every child has an inalienable right and which is vital to the 
very sanity of children doomed to live in our modern Coketowns. 
The problems Dickens raises in this book are the problems we are still 
discussing. From time to time business men or scientists or churchmen 
create a stir by attacking our elementary schools, arguing that their 
curriculum is too varied and too ambitious, and that it would be 
better if they concentrated on the three R’s or gave a strictly vocational 
training. In that attack, I think, one can hear the voice of Mr. 
Gradgrind, only generally a more selfish Gradgrind. On the other 
hand, when one reads such a book as Mr. Sampson’s “‘ English for the 
English ” one feels that Dickens has heirs. In such a sentence as the 
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following it might almost be Dickens himself speaking: ‘‘ School 
should be for the less fortunate what home is for the more fortunate, 
a place where there is work but there is also laughter, a place where 
there is law but there is also grace, a place where there is justice but 
there is also love.” 7 

Of the other day schools and their masters only two stand out in 
the memory, and neither of them are the objects of attack. In fact, 
for once Dickens is on the side of the teacher against the taught. One 
of these is that Eugene Aram-like figure, Bradley Headstone, with his 
ungrateful pupil, Charley Hexam, in Our Mutual Friend, and the 
other is the patient, gentle village schoolmaster in The Old Curiosity 
Shop. Neither of these have any kinship with those four brilliant 
grotesques—Squeers, Creakle, Blimber and M’Choakumchild of the 
ominous name—but they are none the less alive. Indeed their type 
has survived, and is still to be found in many of the schools of to-day. 

Lastly, one must include in any account of the schools in Dickens’s 
works that amazing night school attended by Pip in Great Expectations. 
The schoolmistress, it will be remembered, was Mr. Wopsle’s great- 
aunt, ‘‘a ridiculous old woman of limited means and unlimited in- 
firmity, who used to go to sleep from six to seven every evening in the 
society of youth who paid twopence per week each for the improving 
opportunity of seeing her do it. It was true that she was assisted in 
her educational enterprise by the lovable Biddy, but even with her 
best aid Pip did not progress very far. As in David Copperfield, so 
here ; Dickens is harking back to his own boyhood, with its bitter 
disappointments, its humiliations and its lack of normal schooling. 
Once again he has voiced the cry of, at least, the cleverer and more 
ambitious children for an education in some sort commensurate with 
their abilities and aspirations. Had he been alive now he would 
certainly have striven zealously for that still unrealised dream ine 
which the educational ladder from infant school to university is at the 
feet of every ambitious child, whatever its circumstances. 

How much Dickens achieved for the children of this country can 
never be estimated, but if our youngsters no longer creep like snails 
unwillingly to school; if during their 
holidays care is taken to provide organ- 
ised games for the poorest of them in the 
parks; if in sickness they are better 
tended than ever before, much of the 
credit is due to Dickens. It is a mistake 
to think that he merely attacked glaring 
instances of cruelty to children; he did 
farmore. He revolutionised the attitude 
of the nation to its young life, and especi- 
ally to its poor young life. He was, in- 
deed, to borrow Shelley’s praise of poets, 
“a trumpet which sings to battle’; he 
was, indeed, one of “the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world.” 
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A DICKENS DICTIONARY 


P| HERE are two ways of assessing the value of a dictionary; the 

impracticable one of testing the accuracy of every definition and 
the inclusion of every possible item; the other to dip here and there 
for specimens, an obviously unsatisfactory method, for, as an authority 
has said in another place, “ It can‘t be tasted in a sip.” 

This reflection is prompted by the publication of a new and enlarged 
edition of a Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd, 
and a request from the Editor for a considered opinion on its merits. 

It is announced in the preface that this is a revised edition, and that 
additional assistance has been enlisted. It is therefore disappointing 
to find that the revision appears to be by no means complete. The 
majority of the chapter references in David Copperfield still remain 
incorrect, and the references to Our Mutual Friend are of little practical 
use, owing to the compilers having numbered the chapters consecutively 
throughout, whereas the novel being divided into four books has no 
chapter higher than 17. Similar treatment has been accorded to the 
‘Little Dorrit references. 

Every catalogue compiler has his own method of indexing, but it is 
difficult to discover what precise method Mr. Philip has adopted. 
For instance, Scrooge’s Counting House is indexed under Scrooge ; 
Clennam’s under Counting House. Squires, landlord of the Blue Boar, 
is not indexed under his initial letter, as other Dickens characters are, 
but under ‘“ Boar” (not Blue Boar). This method would have some- 
thing to commend it if applied consistently, but reference to the “ Six 
Jolly Fellowship Porters ’’ fails to reveal any trace of the Proprietress, 
who is to be sought and found under Potterson. 

As a further instance of inconsistency it should be mentioned that 
while the names of the many Inns are properly printed between inverted 
commas, the “ Golden Cross ”’ is not, and that, although the Dictionary 
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purports to be confined to places and persons, the famous dish of 
Boar’s head, partaken of by Tom Pinch and John Westlock, is actually ° 
included in inverted commas, as though it were an inn ! 

It is observed that while the Dictionary includes no less than 53} 
references to “man” and 73 to “ gentlemen,” it omits (in the first 
seven letters) Adelphi Terrace, Almack’s (London), Bell Alley, Bull | 
and Mouth, Castle Street, City Road, Cock Lane, Compter, Daisy’ 
(David Copperfield’s pet name), the Misses Dowdles, Capitaine de la. 
Cour, Tom Cripps, Dunstable, Field Court, Fox-under-the-Hill, , 
Fiercy, Mr. and Mrs. Fithers, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzbinkle, Fitz Osborne, , 
Gray’s Inn Coffee House, Gray’s Inn Hall and Guy’s Hospital; 
indexes Norfolk Street and Arundel Street, of Mrs. Lirriper fame, as + 
though they were county and town respectively ; includes Clapham 
Road but not Clapham Rise and Coavins’s office but not his Castle; _ 
makes no reference to Oliver Twist in Mount Pleasant, nor to Pickwick : 
under Pancras Road ; attributes the ‘‘ Cross of Gold *” Inn in France + 
(Little Dorrit) to the *‘ Cross Keys”’ Inn, London; assumes Queen 
Square to be the same place, whether in Bath or in London, and the : 
Saracen’s Head of Nicholas Nickleby to be the same as the one in the : 
Uncommercial Traveller, and finally omits reference to Martin. 
Chuzalewit under Furnival’s Inn, to David Copperfield under Lant | 
Street, and to Pickwick under Ipswich. 

It would perhaps be unfair to extend the list, which might easily | 
be done, without setting down in detail the many excellencies of this ; 
Dictionary. It is a compilation which indicates patience and research, , 
and as such deserves commendation ; nevertheless, holding the view | 
that even a very small percentage of inaccuracies, omissions or incon- - 
sistencies gravely impairs the usefulness, and tends to destroy the: 
authoritative status of such a work, one can but regret that during the: 
twenty years that have elapsed since the first edition was published | 
opportunity has not been taken to render the revision much more 
effective and to make the Dictionary impeccable as far as humanly 
possible. 

The second and lesser part of the volume, compiled specially by Mr- 
W. Laurence Gadd, deals with originals and prototypes, and makes a 
valuable addition to the work, although more definite pronouncement 
on some of the originals would have been acceptable. 

It is amusing to notice, however, that whereas, naturally, Mr. Gadd 
includes his discovery of the original of the Riverside Inn of Great 
Expectations, ‘* The Lobster Smack” on Canvey Island, the opinion 
previously held by Mr. Philip that the original was the “Ship and 
Lobster ’’ near Gravesend is still maintained, vide reference to “ Jack ” 


on page 151. A. EB 


PICTURES OF LONDON 


In Mr. Arthur Moreland’s ‘“ Dickens in London,” which Mr. Cecil 
Palmer published just before Christmas, is ably demonstrated the 
distinct advantage the artist possesses over the photographer ; he can 
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endow his work with warmth and light, and Mr. Moreland has given us 
forty-seven very choice examples of his art, hitherto associated chiefly 
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(Block kindly lent by the Propretors of the ‘‘ Darlington Echo”) 


with humorous sketches, of which an example appears in the present 
pumber ; but here Mr. Moreland reveals himself in a new light, worthy to 
take a place beside the work of Herbert Railton and Hanslip Fletcher. 
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The accompanying illustration of the Grapes Inn at Limehouse, , 
said to be the original of the Six Jolly Fellowship Porters, gives a | 
typical example of Mr. Moreland’s work but I am afraid the artistic : 
whole of the scene appealed to Mr. Moreland, rather more than the » 
little Inn itself; otherwise he would not have allowed the beautiful | 
bow window of the Grapes to have been so completely overshadowed | 
by the fine architecture of the harbour master’s office. 

Although Mr. Frank S. Johnson, in his excellent introduction, com- - 
pliments Mr. Moreland on not entering “the realms of fancy”; yet: 
we notice the artist presents a drawing of No. 39 Craven Street as Mr. . 
Brownlow’s house, No. 3 King’s Bench Walk as Stryver’s chambers, , 
and although he very wisely says, in dealing with the Jellyby’s house » 
in Thavies Inn, “the actual house is not known,’’ he would have : 
done better to have followed the same prudent course in these two} 
instances. 

Then of all the taverns in the vicinity of Cornhill, Baker’s Chop | 
House, lately demolished, is noted as “* described as Scrooge’s melan-- 
choly tavern.” By whom described, may we ask? Then there is: 
Boftin’s Bower, said to be at Camden Town! But the most flagrant! 
flight of fancy that we have encountered for some time is the statement | 
that Windsor Terrace, City Road, is Bayham Street. If Mr. Moreland | 
should visit Windsor Terrace he will certainly find there something: 
well worthy of his pen. 

We are really thankful for such a delightful book as this, and hope» 
Mr. Moreland will follow it up with pictures of other Dickens landmarks. 
Mr. Johnson is rather sweeping in his assertion that “in no other! 
work yet published is there such a large collection of the chief objects 
of Dickensian interest.’’ He has surely overlooked Snowdon Ward’s 
“The Real Dickens Land,” in which many more than 47 places of: 
Dickensian interest in London are portrayed. True it was published a. 
quarter of a century ago, but it is just the record of passing Dickens land 
for which Mr. Johnson makes an appeal in his introduction.—W. D. 


PICKWICK FIRST EDITIONS 


In reviewing Mr. Eckel’s book ‘ Prime Pickwicks in Parts,” I 
remarked that after all it is the text that matters possibly more than 
the other things, namely, the wrappers and advertisements, and 
Mr. George W. Davis’s brochure ‘The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club, some new Bibliographical Discoveries”? (Marks and 
Co., 5s.), we have now, for the first time, some intelligent idea of what 
the text of a first issue of the first edition of The Pickwick Papers 
should consist of. . 

Although the author does not give us all the numerous errors and 
differences between the first and subsequent issues he gives us sufficient 
detail whereby we can distinguish the genuine first issue. 

I must, however, differ with him in one respect, and that is the type. 
The type of the first ten parts of the first issue is longer by one line 
than the issue that came after the first printing. 
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Nevertheless, although Mr. Davis's work is not nearly as complete 


as I should like it to be, all collectors interested in the first issue of 
Pickwick should not fail to avail themselves of a copy of this brochure, 
and when copies of Pickwick come their way, to compare them with this 
guide, and if they contain all the errors, etc., mentioned, they may be 
sure of possessing a genuine first issue. W. Minuer. 


CHARLES DICKENS — LEGAL HISTORIAN 


“I have that high opinion of the law of England generally, which 
one is likely to derive from the impression that it puts all the honest 
men under the diabolical hoofs of all the scoundrels.” 


“ Equity sends questions to law, law sends questions back to 
Equity ; Law finds it can’t do this; Equity finds it can’t do that ; 
neither can so much as say it can’t do anything, without this 
solicitor instructing, and this counsel appearing for A, and that 
solicitor instructing, and that counsel appearing for B; and so on 
through the whole alphabet like the history of the Apple Pie.” 


“That my view of the Poor Law may not be mistaken or mis- 


- represented, I will state it. I believe there has been in England, 


EC 
| 
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since the days of the Stuarts, no law so infamously administered, 
no law so often openly violated, no law habitually so ill-supervised. 
In the majority of the shameful cases of disease and death from 
destitution that shock the public and disgrace the country, the 
illegality is quite equal to the inhumanity—and known language 
could say no more of their lawlessness.” 


Thus, in three pregnant paragraphs, Dickens diagnoses the defects 


of Law, Equity and Legal Administration in his century. 


Such strong phraseology in criticism of the law, in these and other 


passages in Dickens, has induced a doubt whether his justifiable 
indignation with inhumanity and injustice may not have made the 
novelist exaggerative, and whether in the Critic and Reformer of our 
legal system we can hope to find also the accurate and cold detachment 
of a Legal Historian. 


A doughty champion has now entered the lists, however, to claim 


for ‘‘ the Inimitable Boz” a remarkable pre-eminence even as a Legal 
Historian. 


“ Tn the first half of the nineteenth century,” writes Dr. Holdsworth, 


“the legal historian has in Charles Dickens’s novels a source of in- 
formation which, in its range and lifelike character, is superior to that 
possessed by the historian of any other period. They give us informa- 
tion for which we look in vain in the regular authorities ; the extent, 
the variety and the accuracy of this information entitles us to reckon 
one of the greatest of our English novelists as a member of the select 
band of our legal historians.” 


In his capacity of Vinerian Professor of English Law at Oxford 


University, Dr. Holdsworth, D.C.L., LL.D., a King’s Counsel and a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, is the direct successor of the famous Black- 
stone, who wrote the well-known ‘‘ Commentaries,” and he is himself 
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also the learned author of a monumental and most readable “ History; 
of English Law’ in many volumes. 

It was in 1927 that Dr. Holdsworth delivered to the Law School of} 
Harvard University his weighty pronouncement on the merits of 
Dickens as a legal historian, in the course of a series of addresses,which 
have now been published by Humphrey Milford for the Oxford Umi- 
versity Press in book form under the title of “ Charles Dickens as ag 
Legal Historian.” 

The subject matter of these addresses is succinctly stated in thes 
Table of Contents :— 


I. The Courts and Dwellings of the Lawyers. 
II. The Lawyers, Lawyer’s Clerks, and other satellites of thes 
Law. 

Ill. Bleak House and the Procedure of the Court of Chancery~ 
IV. Pickwick and the Procedure of the Common Law. 


It is the practice of theologians and lawyers, in their heavy fashions 
to quote chapter and verse for all their propositions, and Dr. Holdsworth! 
has not departed from the custom. Yet the result is no dry-as-dusts 
disquisition, but a fascinating series of studies for those who can findk 
fascination in the dusty purlieus, practitioners and procedure ob 
the law when made to dance in the sunbeam that descends from 
Dickens. 

In this little volume of addresses several curious problems are firsts 
propounded and then answered by the Professor, of which we willl 
quote a couple for solution by expert? Dickensians : 


(1) Why did Dodson and Fogg elect to arrest Pickwick, who was 
a man of means, instead of levying execution on his 
property ? 

(2) What slip did Dickens make—or did not he—in his statement 
of the law relating to costs in Chapter XLVII. of Pickwick ? 


The modern critic, however strongly he may agree with the novelist 
that nothing could excuse the lung-congested foggy state of the old 
Court of Chancery, will also agree that it is the function of the legal 
historian to explain if he cannot justify, and to discuss how the disease 
was contracted. Dr. Holdsworth does so, and he tells us that ‘‘ the 
systematic injustice perpetrated by the procedure of the Court of 
Chancery ” can be traced to “its endeavour to accomplish by means 
of an utterly inadequate staff and an obsolete machinery, an unattain- 
able idea of complete justice.” We are quite sure, of course, that in 
our own day we have totally removed all these handicaps from both 
the highways and the bye-ways of our law and its administration. 

To conclude with the end, the book is admirably indexed, as we 
have pleasure in testifying, despite our bitter disappointment anc 
vexation at failing to find in the index or elsewhere in the volume 
any mention of P.J.T. or Hiram Grewgious. This couple of lawyer: 
had surely as good a claim to be mentioned by name as our friends the 
two jurors, Thomas Groffin and Richard Upwich. P.T.Ce 
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WHO SAID THIS ? 


This is the hend. 

Which I meantersay. 

Thinking of the old ’un. 

Now, what I want is facts. 

The Press is a mighty engine. 

Everything goes contrairy with me. 

Let us partake of the good things which 

are set before us. 

8. What a blessed thing it is, living in a 
wale, to be contented. 

9. I am well aware that I am the ’umblest 
person going, let the other be where 
he may. 

10. Half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and the same remark holds good with 
crumbs. 

11. There is no What’s-his-name but Thin- 

gummy and What-you-may-call-it is his prophet. 

My advice is, never do to-morrow what you can do to-day. Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time. Collar him. 

I won’t go so far as to say I’ve seen wax-work quite like life, but 
Ive certainly seen some life that was exactly like wax-work. 

There is no slave in a market, there is no horse in a fair, so 
shown and offered and examined and paraded, as I have 
been for ten shameful years. 

When I look at that hand and remember the helegant bits of 
work it has turned off, I feel quite molloncholy to think it 
should ever grow old and feeble. But sich is life. 

Wait till the greens is off her mind. Then we’ll consult. What- 
ever the old girl says do, do it. 

I must decline to pursue this painful discussion. It is not pleasant 
to my feelings. It is repugnant to my feelings. 

Look here. Upon my soul, you mustn’t come into the place, 
saying you want to know, you know. 

You’re a brimstone idiot. You’re a scorpion—a_ brimstone 
scorpion. You're a chattering clattering brimstone witch 
that ought to be burnt. 

England—alas, my country !—has degenerated very much and 
is degenerating every day. She has not many gentlemen 
left.. We are few. I see nothing to succeed us, but a race of 
weavers. 

It can’t be tasted in a sip. 

A literary man—with a wooden leg—and all print is open to him. 

No space of regrets can make amends for one life’s opportunity 
missed. 

Women can always put things in fewest words—except when 
it’s blowing up; and then they lengthen it out. 

Train up a fig tree the way it should go, and when you are old © 
sit under the shade of it. 


TSOP whe 


(The Answers will be found on page 131.) 
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THE DICKENS ROAD 
TO 


EDINBURGH 
By WALTER DEXTER 
In the following notes the figures following 


the names of the towns represent the 
mileage from London. 


Il. 


| AM indebted to Mr. John Winbolt, a past president of the St. 
Pancras Branch, for this map of the Dickens Road to Edinburgh, 

which shows how the Branches of the Dickens Fellowship are linked 
together and all converge upon the Great North Road which leads to 
the Scottish capital, whither will wend a large body of Dickensians in 
their descent upon Edinburgh for the Conference there on May 17th, 
18th, 19th and 20th. 

The main route from London as far as Long Bennington was 
described in the last issue of The Dickensian, and a continuation of 
the Dickens interest in the route will be found in the following pages. 

A special motor coach from London will be engaged if sufficient: 
applications are received. Full particulars will be forwarded on request 
to the Hon. Secretary. 

Already several promises have been received from motoring 
Dickensians to join in the road trip, and subject to alterations which 
may be made during the next two months, the following is the pro- 
eramme to be followed :— 

Wepnespay, May 15rxa.—London, Barnet, Hatfield, Rockingham, 
Stamford, Grantham. Meet in the evening for dinner at the 
George Hotel, Grantham. 

Tuurspay, May 16rx.—Doncaster, Bowes, Barnard Castle. Leaving 
Barnard Castle at about five, the party should arrive at Carlisle 
in good time for dinner at the County Hotel. 

Fripay, May 17rx.—Carlisle to Gretna Green and Edinburgh, 
arriving during the afternoon in ample time to attend the first 
meeting of the Conference. 

It is confidently expected that Members from the Midlands and the 
West will join up at Grantham, and that at Carlisle contingents from 
the North will arrive, making the whole journey one of pleasant 
mtercourse. 

Intending visitors to the Edinburgh Conference by road are desired 
to communicate with the Hon. Secretary, at The Dickens House, . 
48 Doughty Street, as early as possible, so as to complete the arrange- 
ments in good time for the general comfort of all concerned. 
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NEWARK (1243). ‘e 

There is only a bare mention of the town in Nicholas Nichleby,! 
where we read that at “a little more than a stage out of Grantham, 
or about half way between it and Newark,” the coach, with Nicholas, } 
Squeers and the boys, met with an accident. This was probably 
Long Bennington. See page 27. 


DONCASTER (1623). 


When Dickens took his “ Lazy Tour” with Wilkie Collins, hed 
finished up his journey at Doncaster, staying at the Angel Hotel,| 
where he had “ very good clean and quiet apartments on the second: 
floor looking down into the main street.” It was the St. Leger Raceq 


Thorpe Grange, formerly The George and New Inn, Greta Bridge 


week, and the streets were ‘full of horse jockeys, bettors, drunkardd 
and other blackguards, from morning to night, and all night.” 


BOROUGHBRIDGE (2063). 


When Nicholas Nickleby left Dotheboys Hall after thrashing Squeere 
he “made his way before night to Boroughbridge. Passing througl! 
that town in search of some cheap resting place he stumbled upor 
an empty barn within a couple of hundred yards of the road side | 
in a warm corner of which he stretched his weary limbs and soon fel 


asleep.” Here he met Smike, “ and so they passed out of the old barr 
together.” 


GRETA BRIDGE (243). 


At the George and New Inn, Greta Bridge, the coach bearing Squeers: 
Nicholas Nickleby, and the little boys, reached their journey’s end: 
“ Dotheboys Hall” was advertised as “ At the delightful village 0: 
Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire,” and corresponds with 


Bowes Academy, near Greta Bridge, Yorkshire,’ on the professiona: 
card of William Shaw, the original Squeers. 
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Thorpe Grange, a house about half a mile before reaching the village, 
was formerly the ‘“ George and New Inn.” It was described as “a 
house standing alone in the midst of a dreary moor, which the guard 
informed us was Greta Bridge.” Here Dickens and Phiz stayed on the 
ight of their arrival and were capitally entertained. Later on, no 
oubt, it served as the pattern for the “ Holly Tree Inn,” of the 
hristmas story of that name on “the farther borders of Yorkshire- 
.. ona Yorkshire moor... .” A similar rambling house, apparently, 
judging by Dickens’s description of the large rooms and long corridor ; 
is own bedroom being “some quarter of a mile away ” from the 
itting-room. Its being on the road to Gretna Green fits in well with 
he charming story told by Boots of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Walmers 
unior. 

In Dickens’s day the inn was kept by George Martin, who had 

ormerly been landlord of the minor inn, the Morritt Arms, the only 
nn now in Greta Bridge. 
Dickens playfully turned the name of Martin into Swallow, when 
rs. Squeers; arranging to follow the fugitive Smike, says to Mr. 
queers: “‘ You take the chaise and go one road: and I borrow 
wallow’s chaise and go the other.” 


ARNARD CASTLE (246). 


“Tf you should go near 
arnard Castle, there is good 
le at the King’s Head,” wrote 
ewman Noggs to Nicholas 


le, we are not told. Dickens 
oubtless knew the ale to be 
ood there, for he and Phiz ie 
ayed there in 1838, gettingloal ee res 
lour for the story. Here they 
terviewed Richard Barnes, a 
licitor, who was probably the original of John Browdie. 

Opposite the King’s Head formerly stood a shop of one Thomas 
umphrey, a clock maker, which it is said gave Dickens the name for 
e title of his periodical, Master Humphrey's Clock. 


King’s Head, Barnard Castle 


WES (250). 

In Nicholas Nickleby, Bowes is but thinly disguised as “the 
lightful village of Dotheboys,” about three miles from Greta Bridge 
hence Squeers and his companions came in “a rusty pony chaise 
d cart.” ; 

Dotheboys Hall was a “long cold-looking house one story high, 
th a few outbuildings behind, and a barn and stable adjoining.” 
William Shaw, who was the proprietor of Bowes Academy, was 
e original of Squeers, and it is said that Dickens had an interview 


K 
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with him at the inn at Bowes. An entry in Dickens’s diary reads 
as follows : 

“ Shaw, the Schoolmaster we saw to-day, is the man in whose schoo} 
several boys went blind sometime since from gross neglect. Tha 
case was tried and the verdict went against him.” The house, now 
called ‘‘ The Villa,” still stands, and although the old schoolroor 
has gone, the yard and the pump are still to be seen. 

In the Churchyard, in addition to the graves of Shaw and his son: 
is to be seen a stone to the memory of a youth named Taylor, aged 1% 
“who died suddenly at Mr. William Shaw’s Academy, 1822.” 

“I suppose his heart broke,’ wrote Dickens to a friend after thi: 
visit, ‘the camel falls down ‘ suddenly’ when they heap the lass 
load upon his back. I think his ghost put Smike into my head, upo» 
the spot.” 


| 9 


Photo by] ee Dothefioys Hall 
CARLISLE (302). 


Carlisle looked “* congenially and delightfully idle’? when the tv 
‘idle apprentices ’’—Dickens and Wilkie Collins—visited it on the 


“cc 


lazy tour” in 1857. ‘* Something in the way of public amuseme( 
had happened last month.” But on market mornings, we are assure 
“Carlisle woke up amazingly and became . . . disagreeably and - 
proachfully busy.” The idle apprentices went off to climb Carrog 
Fell, when Idle (Collins) had a fall and badly sprained his ankle, whiy 
delayed the party several days. After visiting Wigton and Allont 
and desiring to seek the solace of “ the junction,” they “ journeyed | 
and on, until they came to such a station where there was an in 

This was again Carlisle, for Dickens wrote on the 12th September, “" 
came back to Carlisle last night, to a capital inn kept by Breact 


brother.” This was the County Hotel, at that time managed 
Benjamin Bodmin Breach. ‘ 


GRETNA GREEN (3113). 


This famous village is referred to in one of the early Boz “ Sketche 
i? The Great Winglebury Duel ’’—and, of course, in“ The Holly Ti 
Inn "’—but it was never made the subject of any incident in eit: 


| 
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story. Gretna Green is not mentioned in The Lazy Tour of Two Idle 
“Apprentices, and it is probable that the only time Dickens visited 
it was in June of 1841, when he and his wife spent two weeks in 
Scotland. ‘ Think of such a fortnight,’ he wrote to Forster, “ York, 
Carlisle, Berwick, your own Borders, Edinburgh, Rob Roy’s country, 
railroads, cathedrals, country inns, Arthur’s Seat, lochs, glens, and 
home by sea.” 


EDINBURGH (394). 


Close ties bound Dickens to Edinburgh. His wife’s grandfather, 
George Thomson, was well known for his work on behalf of Scottish 
National Music. Her father, George Hogarth, a lawyer, was the 
intimate friend of Scott, Lockhart and other Edinburgh literary men. 
Dickens’s first visit to Edinburgh was in his journalistic days, a couple 
of years before he wrote Pickwick, in which he has given a vivid picture 
of the city in “ The Story of the Bagman’s Uncle.” 

Edinburgh, however, will always be remembered in the history of 
Dickens, as it enjoys the distinction of having given the author the 
first public recognition of his literary genius. This was at a dinner in 
1841, when Dickens rightly declared, “I shall never hear the name of 
the capital of Scotland without a thrill of gratitude and pleasure.” On 
he occasion of this visit he also was honoured with the Freedom of the 
City, and subsequently, with his wife, made a tour in the Highlands. 

_ Dickens was a frequent visitor to Edinburgh between 1858 and 
1869 for the purpose of his public readings, and was always accorded 
most enthusiastic reception. “‘ The affectionate regard of the people 
xceeds all bounds, and is shown in every way,” he wrote. on one 
sccasion. “The audience do every thing but embrace me, and take 


s much pains with the readings as I do.” 
* 2k * ae * 


_ The programme arranged for the Conference is as follows. Subject 
o alteration :— 
_ Fripay, May 17tx.—Civic Reception at 8 p.m. 

Sarurpay, May 18rx.—Morning: Business meeting. Afternoon : 
Drive round Edinburgh (Part I.). Castle, Holyrood, Stevenson’s 
home, etc. Conference Dinner, 7-30 p.m. 

Sunpay, May 19rx.—Morning: Drive to Forth Bridge and round 
Edinburgh (Part II.). Afternoon: Visit Holyrood Palace. 
Evening: Special Service St. Giles Cathedral, 6-30. 

Monpay, May 20ra.—Drive to the Scott Country, Melrose and 
Dryburgh Abbeys, Haig’s Tomb, Abbotsford, etc. Evening: 

Concert and Dance. 
Turspay, May 2lst—Drive to Loch Lomond or elsewhere to be 


arranged. 
* * * * * 


On page 27 of the last issue it was erroneously stated that Nicholas, 
Squeers and the boys put up at the George at Grantham. Only two 
4 the coach passengers did so; the others continued the journey, 
aced the raging blast and were in the accident which caused the long 
tay at what was probably the Wheatsheaf at Long Bennington. 


= 
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IS THIS PEGGOTTY’S BOAT-HOUSE? 


By W. LAURENCE GADD 


6 be original of 
Peggotty’s home. 
the ship-looking thing: 
that fascinated Davick 
Copperfield when he was: 
first introduced to it by 
his nurse, has usually) 
been stated to be Shar- 
man’s black hut, whic! 
stood near the Nelsors 
Monument at Yarmouth) 
Peggotty’s home waa 
placed by Dickens on tha 
sands at Yarmouth, se 
Wred Barnard’as Sketch there has naturally beer 
an endeavour to fina 
something at that place which would stand for the original of th: 
black barge, or some other kind of superannuated boat ; but in view 
Dickens’s habit of transplanting objects from one place to another, 1 
does not necessarily follow that the author of David Copperfield obtainee 
his idea of a ship on dry land from a local source. Therefore the evil 
dence in favour of any suggested original should be reasonably strong. 
In The Dickensian of July, 1909, there was a picture of a hut 14 
Camden Road, Yarmouth, labelled “‘ Peggotty’s hut, immortalise 
by Charles Dickens in David Copperfield.” The picture shows a son 
of cow-shed, with no resemblance to a boat, except that the roof appean 
to have been constructed from something like the bottom boards of 
barge ; and I doubt if it could have suggested, even to Dickens, a rez 
boat that had doubtless been on the water hundreds of times and wa 
never meant to be lived in on dry land. The Camden Road shed wa 
in existence till 1889, but there is no evidence that Dickens ever sa 
it or heard of it, and Dr. Bately, who investigated the matter some yea 
ago, strongly denied its authenticity. 
Dr. Bately himself, I believe, first identified James Sharman’s h 
as the true original of Peggotty’s boat, but admitted that Dicke 
never saw it, as it was demolished in 1845, and Dickens did not vis 
Yarmouth until 1849 (according to Forster), or 1848, according to | 
letter written by the novelist to M. de Cerjat in the former year. 
Apparently Sharman’s hut was originally a workmen’s shed, le 
standing after the construction of the Nelson monument, and a 
propriated by Sharman as a dwelling. He gradually enlarged it a 
repaired it with odds and ends of timber, picked up on the shore, b 
it was never anything more than a rough wooden hut half burid 
in the sand, and nothing like a boat on dry land. Dr. Bate 
suggestion was that Dickens might have heard of this tumble-do 
shanty from Sharman in 1849, and promptly converted it into a re 
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‘boat, with a little window in the stern where the rudder used to be. 
He proceeded to say that “ Dickens naturally glorified Sharman’s hut 
into a real vessel, which, as a matter of fact, the real hut did not 
warrant’; but I do not consider Dr. Bately’s suggestion at all war- 
rants the definite and unqualified statement that Sharman’s hut was 
the original of Peggotty’s house. 

I am therefore unable to accept either of the suggested originals at 
Yarmouth as correct, and if nothing better can be found there, I think 
that if Dickens derived his idea of a ship on dry land from an original, he 
must have transplanted to Yarmouth something he had seen elsewhere. 

David Copperfield was first published in monthly parts from May, 
1849, to November, 1850, and, according to the book, Peggotty’s boat 
was upright, standing on its keel. The vignette title-page, however, 


a 
i 


Photo by] LW. L. Gadd 


Boat-House on the Gravesend, Higham Canal 


and all the other original drawings by Phiz, show the boat in an inverted 

position; and as these illustrations were presumably approved by 
Dickens, he appears to have been content to have the boat presented 
in that aspect. This has some importance in view of what follows. 

On the bank of the Gravesend and Higham Canal there still stands 

a quaint little cottage consisting of an inverted fishing-boat, or navy 
cutter, supported upon low walls of brickwork. The entire boat, 
which is 30 feet long, 74 feet beam and 5 feet deep, was used to form 
the roof and upper part of the house; and at the bow end there is a 
small brick chimney to carry away the smoke from the kitchen fire. 
‘Small as it is, the cottage has two stories, the actual boat forming an 
upper chamber, lighted by a small window cut in the stern. 

This little boat-house, which is delightfully snug inside (what Mr. 
‘Lenville would have called ‘“‘ pernicious snug’) has been in existence 
“beyond living memory, and is still inhabited, which speaks well for 
the sturdy oak timbers from which the boat was built. Tradition says 
“it was erected some four or five years after the Battle of Trafalgar by a 
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retired seaman who was present at the battle, but local tradition to 
be relied upon requires to be supported by documentary evidence. 
Ruff’s large-scale map of Kent, published in 1832, indicates)a very / 
small building on the exact site, but as it is not named it cannot be: 
definitely identified with the boat-house. On the other hand, Faden’s 
map, dated 1802, shows no habitation of any kid on the canal bank, | 
so some sort of a cottage was erected there between 1802 and 1832. 
To come to something more definite, documents in the possession of { 
the Southern Railway Company prove that the boat-house and the » 
land on which it stands were acquired by the South Eastern Railway / 
from the old Canal Company on September 25th, 1846. That carriess 
us to within ten years of Dickens’s marriage. Orr’s Pictorial Guide: 
to Gravesend, printed in 1844, gives a charming little engraving of the» 


Block kindly lent by the Proprietors of “ A Di. kens Dictionary,” by Philip and Gadd. 


boat-house, as it was then, and speaks of it as “ The old boat-built 
house bordering the canal,” so I think I may reasonably assume it 
to have been at least several years old in 1844; and that Dickens. 
probably knew it when he stayed at Chalk—less than a mile distant— 
in 1836, especially as it stood on the shortest and most pleasant way 
from that village to Gravesend. He revisited the neighbourhood in 
1841, when he spent a day and a night in Gravesend with Forster, and 
Waite’s Hotel, where he always stayed, is close to the canal basin and 
the boat-house. I am quite sure that such a curious cottage could 
not escape his observation, and if he and Forster walked along the river- 
side at all they could not help seeing it. 

We know that the author of David Copperfield had a most retentive 
memory, and utilised in his books scenes and incidents that were 
recollections even of his early boyhood; and I think it is at least a 
possibility that the little boat-house at Gravesend was in his mind 
when he described Peggotty’s home. 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS 
(1) AMERICA AND AFTER 


eB 1841 Dickens and his wife visited Edinburgh, where was given the 

first public dinner in honour of the young Englishman of twenty- 
nine, a signal tribute from the land that has produced such immortals 
as Burns and Scott. Professor Wilson (Christopher North) was in 


| the chair, and a great gathering of three hundred gave him welcome. 
| The subsequent social engagements, including the Freedom of the City, 


| 
. 


> 


the dinners, suppers, parties and theatres “‘ beat all natur’,” as he 
expressed it in a letter, so that even for one who loved the admiration 
of his fellow man there was a surfeit of it. He yearned for his old 
friends and his own fireside. ‘‘I sigh for Devonshire Terrace and 
Broadstairs, for Battledore and Shuttlecock; I want to dine in a 
blouse with you (Forster) and Mac (Macready).” 

However, before actually returning to London, he tasted the beauties 


of the Highlands, and the grandeur of the Pass of Glencoe, which 
latter impressed him tremendously. 


On his return he entered into an agreement for a new work in parts, 

at £200 monthly; but this was not to commence for a year, so as 

to allow an interval for the American trip, which he took at the urgent 

solicitation of Washington Irving. To cross the Atlantic had been 

under consideration for a long time; “to set my foot upon the soil 

I have trodden in my day dreams many a time, and whose sons (and 
daughters) I yearn to be among.” 

The departure of Dickens and his wife from Liverpool in the Boston 
steamer took place on January 4th, 1842, the children being left behind 
in the care of Macready, the famous actor, and his wife. The passage 
occupied eighteen days, and was a very stormy one. *‘ Only a dream 
ean call it up again,”’ he wrote, “in all its fury, rage and passion. . . . 
I never expected to see the day again, and resigned myself to God 
as well as I could.” 

The reception at Boston was tumultuous. People crowded in and 
out of the hotel in an endeavour to obtain a glimpse of the creator of 
Little Nell and Mr. Pickwick. 

“JT can do nothing that I want to do, go nowhere where I want to 
go, and see nothing that I want to see,” he wrote. “If I turn into 
the street, I am followed by a multitude. If I stay at home, the 
‘house becomes, with callers, like a fair. If I visit a public institution 
with only one friend, the directors come down, incontinently waylay 
‘me in the yard, and address me in a long speech. I go to a party 
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in the evening, and am so enclosed and hemmed: 
about by people, stand where I will, that I am: 
exhausted for want of air. I dine out, and have t 
talk about everything to everybody. I go to churehi 
for quiet, and there is a violent rush to neighbouring: 
pews, and the clergyman preaches atme. I take my} 
seat in a railroad car, and the very conductor won't 
leave me alone... . I have no rest or peace, and ami 
in a perpetual worry.” : 

Invitations arrived to visit almost every city in! 
the Union, and the tribute he received from the New 
World was, in Forster's words, due to “ the hearty,’ 
cordial and human side of his genius,” which 
completely fascinated the American people, for 
Dickens “ was almost universally regarded by them 

Mr. Scadder as a kind of embodied protest against what was: 

; believed to be worst in the institutions of England.” 

On his return to England, Dickens set about writing a record of his 
American visit, which was published in two volumes under the title » 
of American Notes. The task was a difficult one, but as he wrote» 
to Longfellow, he endeavoured to speak both honestly and fairly. . 
‘“ T know that those in America for whom I care will like me better: 
for the book. A great many people will like me infinitely the worse, , 
and make a devil of me straight away.” And so it was; the more: 
cultured and thoughtful citizens of the United States regarded the: 
book with approval. Emerson considered the lesson it taught ‘* not. 
quite lost” in that it “held bad manners up so that churls could 
see the deformed.’ Longfellow spoke of it as “jovial and good 
natured, and at times severe,” to be “ read with delight and, for the 
most part, approbation.” But on the other hand, among certain 
sections, and by probably the majority, it was received with resent- 
ment and scorn, and the author soundly rated for his lack of courtesy 
in writing such a book after such open-hearted | 
hospitality and princely welcome. They failed to 
understand the spirit in which the Notes were 
penned, in spite of the clear and unmistakable 
<ledication :— To those friends of mine in America 
who, giving me a welcome, I must ever gratefully 
and proudly remember, left my judgment free ; and 
who, loving their country, can bear the truth when it 
is told good-humouredly, and in a kind spirit.” 

The adverse feeling that was expressed was not 
mollified by the American incidents in his next book 
Martin Chuzzlewit (1843), in spite of the fact that 
Dickens criticised adversely only what he judged 
to be blameworthy, holding always the highest 
opinion of what was best in America, and the same 
contempt for what was worst. Dickens had attacked Mark Tapley ai 
in precisely similar way the different social evils in his Martin Chussl 
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more thinking mem- 
people at length be- 
he had no personal 
wrote. The result 
again visited the 


own country ; so the 
bers of the American 
gan to realise that 
animus in what he 
was that when he 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


States some twenty- | 3 oe five years later, his 
CMUZZLE EWES < gious, and to-day the 


Bis Welaibes, Goiends, and Eas 


“reception was prodi- 
American people will 
place in their admira- 

The sale of Martin 


accept no second 
tion of his genius. 
Chuzzlewit in 


monthly parts proved a great disappoint- 
ment to Dickens. He -geeyia . f had hoped, perhaps 
too sanguinely, for [risa lgee? IN, #51 much better results. 
His household and  @@SIRAUSENSSI SZ = personal expenses 
were increasing fe” dentine es rapidly at the time, 
and on a hint from pein ee the publishers that 


they would probably be availing themselves of a clause in the agreement 
to withhold £50 of the £200 agreed monthly payment, Dickens entered 
into an agreement with the printing firm of Bradbury and Evans 
that, in consideration of them advancing to him a sum of £2800, 
which would clear off all his liabilities, he would assign to them a 
fourth share of whatever he wrote during the ensuing eight years. 
Concurrently with Martin Chuzalewit, A Christmas Carol was 
written. It was published a few days before Christmas, 1843, and 
carried its message of love and goodwill to thousands of homes. This 
was the beginning of the famous series of Christmas books, The Chimes, 
The Cricket on the Hearth, 
The Battle of Lifeand The 
Haunted Man and when in 
later years the price of 
these annuals was reduced 
from five shillings to four- 
pence it was no uncommon 
thing to sell a quarter of a 
million in the first week of 
publication. When pre- 
senting a copy to his 
American friend, Professor 
Felton, Dickens wrote 
© ..... A Christmas Carol 
in prose; being a_ short 
story of Christmas by 
Charles Dickens. Over 
which Christmas Carol 
Charles Dickens wept and 
laughed and wept again, 
and excited himself in a 
most extraordinary manner —s 
in the composition; and Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig 
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thinking whereof he walked about the black streets of London, fifteen 
and twenty miles many a night when all the sober folks had gone to » 
Dod. a5: “, Its success is most prodigious. And by every post all 
manner of strangers write all| 
manner of letters to him about 
their homes and hearths, and 
how this same Carol is read aloud 
there, and kept on a little shelf’ 
by itself. Indeed, it is the: 
greatest success, as I am told,, 
that this ruffian and rascal has 
ever achieved.” 

“To keep the Chuzzlewit: 
going, and do this little book, 
the Carol, in the odd _ timess 
between two parts of it, was, as4 
you may suppose, pretty tight! 
work,” he also explained in the 
same letter. ‘* But when it was 
| done I broke out like a madman. 
Andif you could have seen me at 
a children’s party at Macready s: 
the other night, going down a 
country dance with Mrs. M., vou 
would have thought I was a 
country gentleman of indepen- 
dent property, residing on a 
tiptop farm, with the wind blow- 
ing straight in my face every) 
day eis 4 

In 1844 Dickens went to Italy; 
; for a complete rest and change 
of scene, and here he stayed a 
year, in comparative idleness, 
if such a thing were possibl 
with Dickens ! 

Here he wrote The Chimes 
and made a special hurried visit’ 
to London in order to read it 
to a select circle of friends om 
December 2nd, just before pub- 
lication. The circle include 
Carlyle, Fox, Douglas Jerrold,! 
Maclise and Forster. The read- 
ing took place in Forster’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The hous 
was immortalised later in Bleak House as the house of Mr. Tulkinghorn.i 

His Christmas story for 1845 was The Cricket on the Hearth, th 
sale of which doubled that of its predecessors. The autumn of that! 
year witnessed the commencement of a long course of amateur play. 


a 
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acting, with Mark Lemon, the Editor of “‘ Punch,” John Leech, Douglas 
Jerrold, Frank Stone and other distinguished literary and artistic men, 
for the benefit of charity, of which special mention is made elsewhere. 
In the following January Dickens started the ‘‘ Daily News,” of which 
he was the first editor; but he was temperamentally unfitted for such 
a post, and finding it uncongenial, he was succeeded after three weeks 
only by his friend, John Forster. 

His next long story was Dombey and Son (1846), to write which he 
again went abroad, spending a whole year in Lausanne, Genoa and 
Paris, “* to forget everything else if I can, and by living in Switzerland 
for the summer and in Italy and France for the winter, I shall be 
saving money while I write.” 

Although a desire for a constant change of scene, air and surroundings 
seemed now to be an essential part of his strenuous life—he was not yet 
thirty-five years of age—he experienced difficulty in settling down to 
write in new surroundings, and until his pens and ink and the little 
bronze figures, which always stood upon his desk, arrived in their 
special box from London, he was not able to make a beginning with 
his more important work. In these sojourns in the quietude of Genoa 
or Lausanne, he missed the varied panorama of the London streets, 
and the long night walks he had always been accustomed to take while 
in the throes of a new composition. This, he explained, produced an 
“ extraordinary nervousness it was hardly possible to describe.” .. . 
For a week or a fortnight I can write prodigiously in a retired place 
(as at Broadstairs), and a day in London sets me up again and starts 
me. But the toil and labour of writing day after day, without the 
magic lantern, is immense ! ! ; 

_ Once the difficulties of his new surroundings were overcome, he was 
able to settle down with all his old enthusiasm. ‘“* Invention, thank 
God,” he wrote on one occasion, “ seems the easiest thing in the world ; 
and I seem to have such a preposterous idea of the ridiculous as to be 
constantly requiring to restrain myself from launching into extrava- 
gancies in the height of my enjoyment.” 

_Again a Christmas book, The Battle of Infe, was written cheek and 
jowl with a long story, but the strain was very great. ‘“I made a 
tremendous day’s work of it yesterday,” he says in one of his letters, 
* and was horribly excited—so am going to rush out, as fast as I can; 
being a little used up, and sick.” 

(To be concluded ) 


WHO USAID THis? 
(Answers to Questions on page 117.) 
a 4 
' 1. Fanny Squeers; 2, Joe Gargery; 3, Mr. Peggotty; 4, Mr. 
Gradgrind; 5, Mr. Pott; 6, Mrs. Gummidge; 7, Mr. Chadband ; 8, 
os Gamp ; 9, Uriah Heep; 10, Captain Cuttle ; 11, Mrs. Skewton : 
12, Mr. Micawber ; 13, Mrs. Jarley ; 14, Edith Granger ; 15, Dennis ; 
16, Mr. Bagnet ; 17, Mr. Podsnap ; 18, Barnacle Junior Hh 19, Grand- 
father Smallweed; 20, Mr, Turveydrop; 21, Dick Swiveller 3 BI 
Silas Wegg; 22, Marley’s Ghost; 24, Bill Sikes ; 25, Captain Cuttle. 
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Sam Weller returns thanks at the “Swarry” 
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PICKWICK AS AID TO TRADE 


ERE are probably more advertisements based on The Pickwick 
Papers than on any other work of fiction. 

The portly, agreeable figure of Mr. Pickwick arrests attention wherever 
displayed. It is of the same character as John Bull, and is perhaps 
even more frequently used in advertisement than our national figure. 

Those who are inclined to think that advertising is an art which 
has suddenly grown up during the last twenty-five years should pause 
to give thought to the case of The Pickwick Papers. 

When the monthly publication caught the popular imagination 
in 1836, dozens of articles appeared in the shops with Pickwick labels 
attached. The advertising was not on the large scale seen to-day, 
by means of press or poster, but the popularity of the book manifested 
itself all the more by the way shopkeepers—not only in London, but 
elsewhere—used the names of Pickwick, Weller and other characters 
to push their wares. 

The earliest general advertisement was probably the famous couplet 
known the world over as “the boons and the blessings.”’ 

They come as a boon and a blessing to men 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen. 

It has been used so long that its origin and birth are wrapped in 
obscurity, so Messrs. McNiven and Cameron inform me. The same 
firm sell a writing paper under the name of “‘ Pickwick Parchment.” 

Eating and drinking occupy so much space in The Pickwick Papers 

that one quite expects to find the proportion properly reflected in 
advertising. 
- There is a Pickwick Cocktail sold by Seagers, and a Pickwick Whisky 
advertised by a Scotch firm. Buchanan’s Black and White Whisky 
includes in its Dickens series the excellent painting by Mr. Frank 
Reynolds of ‘‘ Winkle on the Ice,” and Walker’s Whisky utilises the 
novel to a far greater extent in an excellent drawing depicting the 
shade of Johnnie Walker meeting Mr. Pickwick outside the Bull at 
Rochester. Says Johnnie Walker to Pickwick, ‘‘ Your association 
with this inn has made it for ever memorable.” 

“Tam told Johnnie Walker does that to every inn,” replies Pickwick. 
_ The only advertising use I have seen made of the many meals in 
the novel was that adopted by The Strand Hotels, Ltd., a year or so 
ago for their “ Table and Fable” series. Both examples are repro- 
duced on the opposite page, and need no further explanation, which is 
the essence of a good advertisement. 

We have already referred to the Dickens advertisements for Sharp’s 
Toffee, designed by Mr. Will Owen. Mr. Pickwick figures in two ; 
the first where he addresses the Club, when the following paraphrase 
is given : 

“ Fellow Pickwickians ! In arising on this auspicious occasion to 
thank our illustrious new member for his remarkable gift, I take upon 
myself the great onus of attempting to express the well-nigh inexpress- 
ible gratitude which I see written across the smiling—not to say bulging 
—cheeks of every member. (Hear, hear !) 
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‘By his present of a tin to each member, Sir Kreemy Knut has 
ensured the smooth-running of our club for—well, until the tins are 
empty ! (Cheers.) 


A Toffee Advertisement by Will Owen 


“ T can safely say that nothing, not even a churchwarden of bird’s-; 
eye, could be more conducive to amity and speculative thought than: 
this priceless confection. 

‘I myself have already dipped into my tin, and I cannot but say 
that Sharp’s Super-Kreem Toffee is as sweet, satisfying and pleasings 
as—as—well! as Mr. Snodgrass’s muse !’’ (Loud cheers.) 

The famous case of Bardell v. Pickwick is very cleverly parodied! 
in picture and words. Says Serjeant Buzfuz : 


SS 
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Another clever adaptation by Will Owen 
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“The defendant Pickwick, not content with ‘chops and tomato 
Sauce,’ pats the boy on the head, and after presenting him with a tin 
a large size tin, gentlemen—of Sharp’s Super-Kreem Toffee, makes 


use of this remarkable expression: ‘How should you like to have 
another father ? ’ 

~ Well knowing the superb qualities of this dainty, well knowing its 
luscious sweetness and incomparable flavour, that viper in human 
semblance has gained easy access to a widow’s heart by the simple yet 
effective method of presenting her son with this tinful of enjoyment. 


Sam Weller’s Valentine. An Advertisement for Player’s Country 
Life Tobacco by Arthur Moreland 


* The brutality of this action, gentlemen, is enhanced by its certainty 
of success ! ; pre 

Dickens has always had a peculiar fascination for the advertiser 
of tobacco, ever since the days when cigars appeared under the name 
of Penny Pickwicks, and had a long vogue which only the Great War 
killed. Players’ Navy Cut cigarettes issued two series of cigarette 
cards with Dickens characters by Kyd, and the same firm, for their 
Country Life cigarettes, issued four Dickens advertisements—scenes in 
which Dickens had spoken of tobacco. These were the work of Mr. 
Arthur Moreland. Two are studies from The Pickwick Papers and one 
is reproduced above. 
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Mr. Pickwick has introduced Craven A tobacco to the public ing 
such words as these: “ The fame of Craven A is dear to the heart of 
every smoker. I will not deny that I myself am influenced by its: 
many amiable merits,”’ etc. 
In their tales of Bob Blender, issued by the same firm, there is one: 
of Tony Weller: ‘A wery tryin’ man, that Stiggins, wery tryin” 
‘specially ven I makes an observation as them little niggers he wants: 
flannel veskits for are only little ‘umbugs. Now if he’d proposed 
sendin’ ’em terbac-co I might ha’ come down wery ‘andsome, but I'd 
ha’ seen as he sent ’em the best—Craven Mixture, of course, Sir.” 
How Mr. Jingle would sell you Waverley cigarettes is an excellent 
example of Dickens in salesmanship. “ Cigarettes ?—Ah !—got them 
here—just the thing—Waverley’s—best in the market—nothing to 
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How Mr. Jingle would sell Waverley Cigarettes 


equal—West End clubs won't have any other—twenty for a shilling— - 
everybody wants—other day—awful thing—gentleman came in—- 
stout, wealthy—gold chain—white spats—asked for Waverley—just ’ 
sold last box—old gentleman drew revolver, so angry—presence of ' 
mind—floored him with Kelly’s Directory—then knocked unconscious | 
with Business Encyclopedia—fourteen vols.—stood on his stomach— - 
whistled for police—now awaiting trial—sad—very—yes, that’s all—_ 
twenty for a shilling—three boxes ?—thanks ! ” ate 
The staccato style of Jingle is peculiarly suited to advertising, and 
we wonder why this character is not more often used for this purpose. 
There are many other ways in which the book has been utilised to 
assist sales. Many of them have fallen into oblivion. We are. 
endeavouring to rescue some of them, but it is a difficult task, as in. 
some cases even the originators have lost trace of them. 
) 
: 


(Zo be continued) 
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“TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN BRANCHES OF 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


f HE Tenth Annual Conference of the North American Branches of 

The Dickens Fellowship was held at Toronto, June 17th to 20th, 
1928, and was attended by delegates representing Bethlehem, Pa., 
Boston, Chicago, Montreal, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Toronto 
and Vancouver. 

Headquarters were at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto. The 

business meetings were held at the Toronto Public Library, through 
the courtesy of Dr. George L. Locke, Chief Librarian, and an Honorary 
Vice-President of Toronto Branch. In his address of welcome to the 
delegates, Dr. Locke stated that the works of Charles Dickens were 
still so popular in Toronto that it was necessary to replenish the copies 
in the Library every six months. 
- The proceedings opened with a drive around the City and its eastern 
suburbs, a stop being made at the Cenotaph to place a wreath in 
memory of Geo. Hayden, son of one of the founders of Toronto Branch, 
and himself an active worker in the organization. Supper was served 
at the Falcon Inn, West Hill. This quaint little inn, with its old- 
world atmosphere, was a most fitting place for a Dickens gathering. 
In the evening special sermons were preached at a number of the 
Churches, and at 9 o’clock a reception held at the hotel, where Dr. 
J. L. Hughes, who originally moved the resolution that a Branch of 
The Dickens Fellowship should be formed in Toronto, addressed the 
Assembly on ‘“‘ Dickens and Education.” Mrs. Betty Hutchison 
Priestman sang, and Mrs. Corda Ward Buchner rendered two violin 
solos. Refreshments were served and the balance of the evening 
spent in becoming acquainted. 

The business sessions commenced on Monday morning, with the 
yppointing of Mr. J. Hunt Stanford, Vice-President of Toronto Branch, 
13 Chairman of the Conference, in the absence of Mr. J. W. McFadden. 
A cablegram of greetings was read from the Annual Conference of the 
vhole Fellowship, being held in Nottingham, messages of sympathy 
ent to Mrs. C. D. Kreider, and Miss May Bengough, who through 
IIness were unable to be present, and the balance of the morning spent 
n reading reports from the various branches represented. 

Luncheon was served at Casa Loma, and a very Micawber-like 
jlavour loaned to this luncheon, through the fact that the party arrived 
+ the same time as the Receiver’s men ! However, we were allowed 
o proceed with our meal, and it was a very good one. After luncheon, 
drive was taken around the City, stops being made at the Wychwood 
ublic Library, whose early English type of Architecture and collection 
f Dickens prints always interest tourists, the Howard Home at High 
ark, and the Navy League Headquarters. 


In the evening a Dinner was held in the Oak Room at the hotel. 
t 
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There were no formal speeches at this Dinner, but toasts were giver 
to the King, the President, The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens 
Sister Branches and Guests, and the Headquarters in London, the 
latter being responded to by the Secretary reading a cable from Sui 
Chas. C. Wakefield, and a letter from Sir Henry Fielding Dickens: 
After the Dinner, an open meeting was held in the Pompeiean Room 
where a large audience listened to very interesting addresses by Miss 
Alice M. Gardiner, of Boston, on “‘ The Children of Charles Dickens ” 

Dr. Paul de Schweinitz, of Bethlehem, Pa., whose eloquence held tha 
audience spellbound in his address on “ Dickens use of the Scriptures.’ 
Mr. Cortes W. Cavanaugh, of New York, on“ First Editions of Dickens,’ 
and in the absence of Hon. Justice Riddell, Mrs. A. J. Rostance very 
ably read his address on ‘* Dickens of To-day.” 

Another business meeting was held on Tuesday morning, when the’ 
balance of the reports were read, and some interesting discussions tool 
place. While the Conference has no power to make laws to govern tha 
different Branches, it may make recommendations, and one was tha 
all programmes be confined to the life and works of Charles Dickens: 
the fact that we are a Dickens Fellowship, and our objects. plainly 
stated and understood, should mean that we should confine ourselve 
strictly to them. 

At the close of the meeting a vote of thanks was tendered th 
Toronto Branch by the visiting delegates. Luncheon was served a 
the Granite Club, where a large part of the decorations are the work o 
Miss Merle Foster, a talented member of the Toronto Council. Afte: 
luncheon, a trip was taken across Toronto Bay to the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, where afternoon tea was served. 

In the evening a Dramatic Performance was given at the Margare’ 
Katon Theatre, where sketches were given from Nicholas Nickleb 
Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, David Cop 
field and Martin Chuzzlewit. After the performance the players held 
a reception on the stage, an interesting feature of which was the cutting 
of a wedding cake by Mr. J. K. Thompson, of Philadelphia, the 
anniversary of whose wedding day it was, and the first one on whick 
he was absent from Mrs. Thompson, who, through illness, was unabl: 
to be present. 

Wednesday was devoted to inspecting Bolton Camp; an account! 
of which was given in The Dickensian for 1927, page 117. } 

At the present time the Dickens Fellowship in North America hat 
approximately 3,300 members, Toronto being the largest, with ove: 
1,000, Montreal second with 400, while New York, Boston and Winnipe; 
have approximately 300 each. The reports read at the meetings shov 
that the branches are very active and progressive, and doing splendi¢ 
work along various lines of charity identified with the name of Charle 
Dickens, including the endowment of Hospital Cots, looking after ol¢ 
people, and crippled children, and other lines of activity too numerow 
to mention. yy 

On the invitation of Mr. Cortes W. Cavanaugh, the 1929 Conference 
will be held in New York City on May 19th to 22nd inclusive. 4 


Fr 
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THE LITTLE WOODEN MIDSHIPMAN 


WE referred briefly in our last issue to 

the claim made by a bank in Boston, 
US.A., that they possess “the figure of a 
naval officer used as a ship’s sign in London 
by Captain Solomon Gills, the instrument 
maker whom Dickens used as one of his 
characters in Dombey and Son.” 

Dickens’s characters have become so real 
that, as in this case, they are continually 
referred to as actual people ! 

Old Sol. Gills (no ‘‘ Captain” please !) was 
the proprietor of ‘the woodenest”’ of all 
the “little timber 
midshipmen in 
obsolete naval 
uniforms, eter- 
nally employed 
outside the shop 
doors of nautical instrument makers 
in taking observations of the hackney 
coaches.” His shop was in Leadenhall 
Street, and the effigy of the Little Wooden 
Midshipman “ thrust itself out above the 
pavement.” 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Imray, 
Laurie, Norie & Wilson, Ltd., we are able 
to reproduce a photograph of the original 
premises, 157 Leadenhall Street, as they 
were when Dickens used to walk from 
Covent Garden, “ past the India House, 
and past my little wooden midshipman, 
after affectionately patting him on one leg 
of his knee-shorts for old acquaintance 
sake,” as he tells usin The Uncommercial 
Traveller. The firm removed to Minories 
on the demolition of their Leadenhall 
Street premises, and the effigy is carefully 
preserved from the weather inside their 
office at No. 123. They write us :—‘‘ The 
Little Wooden Midshipman has been in 
the possession of this firm for, over a 
hundred years, is still in our possession, 
and we hope that -we shall never have 
occasion to part with him as we appreciate 
his company and the associations with 
which he is connected in this old-estab- 
lished firm which started in 1670.”—W.D. 
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MORE SENTIMENTS FROM SWIVELLER 


T shall wear this emblem of woman’s 
perfidy, in the remembrance of her with 
whom I shall never again thread the 
winding paths of the mazy; whom I 
shall never more pledge in the rosy; 
who, during the short remainder of my; 
existence, will murder the balmy. 

* * * * * 


Drink of this cup. You'll find there’ss 
- a spell in its every drop against the illss 
- of mortality. Talk of the cordial that 
sparkled for Helen. Her cup was a fie- 
tion, but this is reality (Barclay and! 
iN Co.). If they ever send it in a flat state, 
“ complain. 

co * * * * 


Merriment is not a bad or degrading quality. Old King Cole was 
himself a merry old soul, if we may put faith in the pages of history. 
* * * * * 


I have been trusted in my time to a considerable amount. 
I can safely say that I never forsook my trust until it desertedk 
me. : 

* * * * * 


The word of a gentleman is as good as his bond—sometimes better : 
as in the present case, where his bond might prove but a doubtful sort’ 
of security. 


* * ok * * 

Good night. Fare thee well; if for ever, then for ever fare thee 
well—and put the chain up in case of accidents. 
* * * * * 


A most inscrutable and unmitigated staggerer. 
* * * * * 
But, is the old min agreeable ? 
* * * * * 
We may be good and happy without riches. Say not another 
syllable. I know my cue; smart is the word. 
* * * * * 


Why not jine hands and forgit it ? 


* * * * * 
My best affections have experienced this night, a stifler. ' 
* * * * * , 


Since life like a river is flowing, I care not how fast it rolls 
ma’am, while such purl on the bank still is growing, and_ suel 


eyés.light the waves as they run. Marchioness, your health ! ‘ 
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THE LATEST GIFTS TO THE DICKENS 


. HOUSE 
IMPORTANT LETTERS AND ASSOCIATION BOOKS 


tt characteristic generosity Sir Charles ©. Wakefield, Bart., 

President of The Dickens Fellowship, has presented to the 
Dickens House the following important books and letters which he 
purchased at the sale at Sotheby’s in December last, an account of 
which appears on another page :— 


“The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain.’ First Edition. 
With illustrations after Tenniel and others, inscribed on the fly- 
title in the author’s hand, ‘‘C. R. Leslie from Charles Dickens, 
Seventeenth December, 1848.’ (Charles Robert Leslie was in 1848 
Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy.) 


“Barnaby Rudge.” First American Edition. Philadelphia, 
1842. 


Stow’s “Survey of London,” dated 1633, with an autograph 
presentation inscription on fly-leaf, “J. A. Overs from Charles 
Dickens, July Ist, 1840.” (According to a note inserted in the 
book it passed from J. A. Overs to his wife, and then in 1866 to his 

son, John Augustus, by whom it was given about 40 years ago to 
the last seller, who had married a great-niece of Mrs. Overs.) 

Autograph letter from Dickens to W. Empson, dated from 
Devonshire Terrace, 28th November, 1845, and referring to The 
Cricket on the Hearth. 

Autograph letter from Dickens to Whitwell Elwin, dated 

_ ** Tavistock House, Seventh June, 1855.”’ 
Autograph Letter from Dickens to Tom Taylor, dated ‘ Devon- 
- shire Terrace, Fourth March, 1850,’ inviting him to contribute 
to ‘‘ Household Words.”’ 

Three autograph letters from Dickens to Mr. Bradbury, of 
Bradbury and Evans, dated :— 

(a) “1 Devonshire Terrace, Thursday night, January 2nd, 1840.” 

(6) «* Winterbourne, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, Twenty-eighth 
July, 1849.” 

(c) “148 King’s Road, Brighton, Fourteenth of March, 1850.” 

In addition to the above and the items already recorded in The 
Dickensian, the following gifts have been received to the end of 
January, 1929: 


Presented by— | GIFTS. 

Miss Margaret Norton . . Inkstand belonging to Dickens, given to 
Miss Grace Norton by Miss Hogarth, 
1872. 

Miss F. Walker. . . . Bedroom Dressing Glass from Gad’s Hill. 

Mr.D.A.Munro . . . Glass Lamp from Gads Hill. 


Mrs. Arthur H. Cleaver, on Chelsea ware Monkey which occupied a 
behalf of her father, the place on Dickens’s desk (see “The 
late John F. Dexter . Empty Chair”) (continued next page) 
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Presented by— GIFTS. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Cleaver . Oil Painting of Miss Dickens, by Sir? 
ete. John Millais. 
Do. Busts of John Dickens and George» 
Cruikshank, by Samuel Haydon. 
Do. Various original Steel Plates and en-- 
gravings. 
Sir William Priestly, J.P., . Letter of Dickens to Macready, 2Istt 
Welee March, 1868. 
Sir Harold Moore . . . Cheque of Dickens, 11 August, 1866, in. 
favour of the Lord Mayor of London. 
Mr. J. H. Bishop . . .  Long-case clock. 
Mr. Gilbert Foyle . . . Original Stone used by the Soho Gold-- 


beater in A Tale of Two Cities. 
Anon, per Mr. Edwin Harris Four Miniatures of Characters, by Misss 
Sarah E. Harris, M.S.M. 


Miss Edith Christie . . First Editions of Pickwick, Nicholas‘ 
Nickleby, David Copperfield and Bleak 
House. | 

Mrs. H.C. Tait. . . . First Editions The Chimes, Cricket on 
the Hearth and Haunted Man. | 

Hachette & Cie. . .  . Eleven Volumes French translations. 

The Danish Legation . . Twenty-nine Volumes Danish transla-- 
tions. 

Mr. L. Van Dam =. ._~—-.._~—s- Three volumes Dutch translations. 

Mr. Roger Goodland . . Two Esperanto translations. 


Books AND Pictures from Mr. T. Barlass, Dr. J. M. Bulloch, Mr.: 
Walter Churcher, Mr. F. R. Dean, Mr. Buxton Forman, Lt.-Col. W. L.« 
Gadd, Mr. Frank Green, Mr. Haviland, Mr. A. 8. Hearn, Mr. A. J. Van: 
Huffel, Mr. W. 8. London, London and North Eastern Railway, Mr.: 
R. H. Leaver, M.A., Mr. D. Mackenzie, Marks & Co., Mr. W. Miller,' 
Mr. E. J. Munt, Sir C. Morgan-Webb, Mr. C. Palmer, Mrs. A. M. Ryley.’ 
Mr. Chas. J. Sawyer, Mr. Charles G. Stuart, Mrs. Cobden Unwin.. 
Messrs. Halton & Truscott Smith, Claude Stacey, Ltd., J. M. Dent &i 
Sons, Ltd., Constable & Co., Ltd., Chapman & Hall, Ltd., C. W. 
Daniel Co., T. Nelson & Co., Ltd., Basil Blackwood, Trust Houses Ltd... 
Houghton Mifflin Co., A. Brown & Sons, Ltd., G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., Canterbury Chamber of Commerce, The Dickens‘ 
Fellowship. 

SuNDRY DICKENSIAN ARTICLES: Miss Ada Major, Mr. J. Byram, 


Mr. E. W. Brown, Mr. T. P. Cooper, Messrs. Henrici Houssa, Mr- 
Kosten, Mr. Mark Verden, Mr. H. Smetham. i 


THE CHALET FOR SALE 


AX appeal is being made by the Mayor of Rochester for promises 

of support to secure for the nation the Chalet in which Dickens 
wrote his last lines of Edwin Drood. Lord Darnley, in whose possession 
it is, has decided to sell it, and has given Rochester the first refusal. 
It would be very fitting that the Chalet should find a permanent 
resting place in the heart of Dickensland. The Mayor asks that those 


interested should state the amount they are prepared to contribute. 
No money should be sent at present. 
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POOR JO’S CHURCHYARD IDENTIFIED 


THE location of the hemmed-in churchyard of Bleak House has at 
last been solved by a letter of Dickens sold at the Kern sale in 

New York. It is dated from Boston, 1868. 
“When you are again in London,” it says, “ walk through the 
} centre avenue of Covent Garden Market from the west to east, keep 
straight on along the side of the Theatre, and about half way down 
on the left side of the way, behind the houses, is a closely hemmed-in 
} graveyard . . . Ido not remember that the graveyard is accessible from 
| the street now, but when I was a boy it was to be got at by a low covered 
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passage under a house, and was guarded by a rusty iron gate. In that 
churchyard I long afterwards buried the “Nemo” of Bleak House.” 

We now know for certain that it was the burying ground of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields at the corner of Drury Lane and Russell Street 
that was once “ the hemmed-in churchyard, pestiferous and obscene,” 
where “Nemo” was buried and where Jo swept the step because 
“he wos very good to me, he wos.” 

There is one entrance in Crown Court, and another in Drury Lane 
‘itself, but it was probably the Crown Court. passage that Dickens had 
in mind when describing Esther Summerson’s discovery of her mother. 

The old burying ground is now a children’s playground, called Drury 
Lane Gardens, and in spite of the wonderful change, one can well 
imagine the aptness of Dickens’s description, and the close, confined 
position it occupied. W.D. 


Drawn by] LRuth Wasttaker 


EDWIN DROOD 


Sir.—Two articles in the last volume by Mr. J. Cuming Walters on 
the subject of Edwin Drood contained curious inaccuracies. I ant 
therefore calling attention to them in order that no mistakes may remaiti 
on the record uncorrected. 

On page 177, Mr. Walters, in speaking of the termination by an 
American medium, says: ‘“‘If Orpheus C. Kerr had had the use ot 
Dickens’s spirit-pen, the genius of Dickens would have been more 
manifest.’> This is a most curious slip to have been made by a Drooo 
expert. The volume referred to is ‘The Mystery of Edwin Droodt 
Complete. By Charles Dickens.’* There is a sub-title which reads § 
‘* Part Second of the Mystery of Edwin Drood. By the Spirit-pen o¢ 
Charles Dickens, through a Medium.’ The book was published by 
T. P. James, in Brattleboro, Vermont, in 1873, and contains tha 
Medium’s Preface, signed Thos. P. James, dated September 25thi 
1873, as well as a Preface signed by the author. 

Orpheus C. Kerr (Office Seeker) was the pen-name of an American 
humorist, Robert Henry Newell, born in New York, 13th December 
1836, died in Brooklyn, New York, Ist July, 1901, who, at variout 
times, was an editor of ‘‘ The New York World,” ** The Daily Graphie,’, 
and ‘“ Hearth and Home.’’ In 1870, before Dickens’s death, he began 
to write what he himself calls “an indifferent joke,’ which waé 
published as a volume the same year by Carleton, Madison Square 
New York, entitled, ‘‘The Cloven Foot: being an adaptation of thé 
English novel, ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood’ (by Charles Dickens's 
to American Scenes, Characters, Customs and Nomenclature.” Thii 
book opens with a long apology, in which the writer seeks to pra 
that the “lack of permanent romantic background” prevented thé 
production in America of such novels as were then emanating from 
England. To explain his ‘‘ exact meaning,’ Newell ‘‘ conceived thi 
idea of serio-comically demonstrating the assumed accuracy of hii 
views by deliberately reducing the current work of some great foreigi 
novelist to American equivalents.” 

“The Cloven Foot” is avowedly a burlesque adaptation, ane 
contains a series of footnotes explaining the American equivalents ¢ 
the English names; thus Tope becomes Smythe; John Jaspes 
Bumstead ; Mr. Crisparkle, Mr. Simpson; Durdles, John FE 
McLaughlin ; Sapsea, Judge Sweeney ; Mr. Grewgious, Mr. Dibble, ci 
Gowanus ; Neville and Helena Landless, Montgomery and Magnoli! 
Pendragon ; Luke Honeythunder, Melancthon Schenck; et al! 
Chapter I. is called ‘* Daylight in the Morn,” instead of ‘‘ The Dawn ”’ 
Chapter II., “* A Dean, and a Chap or Two Also,” and so on throug: 
the list. The book is interesting largely as an exposition of the writer? 
theory that the lack of English background and social stability, rathe 
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jthan. the lack of art on the part of American authors, prevented the 
}production in America of such novels as were then being written in’ 
7 England. 

} It would be extremely difficult to conceive of two books more utterly 
unlike than this burlesque, and the ponderously learned termination 
by the Medium, published three years later. How the two authors, 
or the two works, each of which is an outstanding member of the 
bibliography of Edwin Drood, can have been confused is not easy to 
funderstand. 

} The second inaccuracy occurs on page 281 of No. 208, where Mr. 
Walters says: “To make the parallel complete he even provides 
Bazzard with a sister, the Billickin, who stands in the same relationship 
to him as Miss Knag does to her fatuous brother.’? In Chapter XXII. 
of The Mystery of Edwin Drood she is thus described by Dickens : 
“a widowed cousin, divers times removed, of Mr. Bazzard’s ’—and 
she is nowhere else described in any other relationship to Mr. Bazzard 
that I have been able to discover. 


iNew York. Newsury Frost Rreap. 


BAZZARD—A PLEA 


- Sir.—l would beg you to hear this one more plea on the Bazzard- 
Datchery equation—my last, as it is my first. I cannot claim the 
unbiassed mind of Professor Cross, for I believe I have read every 
published word on the great mystery, and have many a time discussed 
with Andrew Lang the various and often quite contradictory theories 
with which his capricious but always brilliant fancy liked to play. 

Lang, alas, has gone where he may perchance have heard the solution 
trom Dickens himself, and I cannot now tell him my later theory. 

Tf the Bazzard whom we meet in Mr. Grewgious’s chambers be the 
eal Bazzard, I am most ready to agree with all the critics who tell 
is that his identity with Datchery could be credited only by “an 
6bvious fool.’” But I cannot believe this to be the real Bazzard. I 
annot believe him a real man, even a real Dickensian man, at all. I 
believe him to be a theatrical Bazzard, living the part, in his own 
ind, of the gloomy hero of his own drama, “‘ The Thorn of Anxiety.” 
Dickens often caricatured—which means exaggerating natural 
peculiarities. But Bazzard, the Bazzard of Mr. Grewgious’s chambers, 
has no natural basis to exaggerate. Dickens could not have meant 
this to be the real man, even if grotesque in his reality. JI cannot 
believe it. en 

But I can and do believe that Dickens meant him to be a figure 

playing a part, one who loved playing parts—we are told of his 
heatrical bent—one who was in the habit of playing parts, and who, 
for that very reason, had a value for Mr. Grewgious. It is made clear 
that Grewgious valued him, and equally clear that, as presented to 
is, he is valueless. 
- Grewgious was a collector of rents. As a collector of rents, and a 
kind-hearted man withal, it would be of value to him to know which 
of the tenants he looked after was crying poverty to get off paying the 
due rent, when he was not poor, and which deserved leniency by reason 
of real poverty. It would be of much use to him to have at hand a 
man who could and would assume a part and go among those tenants, 
his unsuspected agent, and find out the truth for him. 
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And from the first introduction of a man as a dull dolt who is later: 
to show quite remarkable ability, we may surely see a parallel in Mr.: 
Job Trotter. Allowing for the difference in social status, the Bazzard 
of Staple Inn and the Trotter of Sam Weller’s first acquaintance have 
much in common. That Trotter was a fellow of an intelligence far 
above the ordinary is sufficiently shown, I think, by his complete 
success in fooling a person of the astuteness of the younger Weller.’ 
It is a high test. 

Therefore I say that Bazzard, though by one indication too obviously 
suggested to be Datchery, was Datchery nevertheless.. For in another,’ 
and a subtler, sense it is still more forcibly suggested that he cannot be 
Datchery, by reason of his oafishness. But if his oafishness is but 
part of the rdle in which he is, for the time, living—as his own gloomy 
hero—it is not a real but a theatrical oafishness, an assumed cloak 
effectively masking his true ability. 

That is my plea. 

Horace G. HUuTcHINson. 


Me ae : 
CRUMPETS ats. MUFFINS : 


Sir.—The interlocutory judgment of the Master of the Rolls in this: 
interminable Chancery suit so well reported by W. B. W. in your lasts 
issue concludes with the warning * Ad infinitum.” A conclusion 
concordant, of course, with the invariable practice of the Court in whichl 
the master bakers, time-legally-out-of-mind, have sat. 

Sanguine would he be, therefore, who supposed that authority, evem 
the most positive and direct—say the London Post Office Directory— 
would put a final term to a cause so well buttered on both sides as 
this one. ; 

Not either holding or aspiring to hold, a brief ea parte, inter partes: 
or qué amicus curiae, nor desiring, in Contempt of Court, to be condemned 
to suffer from the mastication of crumpets or the consumption of 
muffins, T must request that you withhold my true name. 

But pro bono publico and in indignant defence of the unvoiced rights 
of the Inoperative Union of Muttered Buffins, ewm grano salis and fow 
what it is worth, may I plead with you to insert in the very next issud 
of your valueless publication, the following eloquent passage extracted 
(not without some little fever of the brow) from an out-of-date (ir 
accordance with the hallowed precedent of the appropriate Court’ 
edition of the above-mentioned compendium or Directory ? q 

Post Orrick LONDON TRADES Directory, 1925. 
CRUMPET BAKERS. 
See Bakers—Muffin and Crumpet. 
Yours, in silent enjoyment of a Sally Lunn, 


W. B. W: 4 
(Won’t Be Warren unless he has been piste 


tee 


THE DICKENS ROAD. 


Sir.—Your article on the Dickens landmarks of The Great Nort! 
Road reminds me of others, at present languishing in obscurity in 
south of London. A brief description may be of interest to your read 

Dickensians will want no reminding of the Monday morning whet 
Pip rang the bell of Wemmick’s Castle, and upon admittance wa: 
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regaled with rum and milk. Thus fortified, Pip, Wemmick and the 
Ancient fared forth. ‘‘ We went towards Camberwell Green,” said 


hurch ’.’” Now we all know what happened at that church, surely 
at should be famous. When I saw it last (it stands on the right going 
jtowards the Green) it was wrapped in gloomy obscurity. No pleasing 
notice announced that this was Wemmick’s Church, and as far as I 
know nobody is aware of its distinguished connection. 

After the ceremony the four came out and adjourned for the wedding 
breakfast “‘at a pleasant little tavern about a mile or so away upon 
e rising ground beyond the Green.” Nobody can mistake these 
Hirections. The only rising ground beyond Camberwell Green is 
Denmark Hill, and just under a mile from the church, up the hill, 
brings us to the *‘ Fox Under the Hill.’’ Surely this must be the 
{pleasant little tavern.”” Do they acquaint visitors with the fact that 
Wemmick had his wedding breakfast here ? They do not; in fact I 
fim credibly informed that the folks at the inn know nothing about 
Wemmick. This should be remedied, and if it was, I am sure the 
Wamberwell Road would become a Pilgrims Way, and, in the season, 
he welkin would ring with the accents of our American friends. 

) The foregoing is a good example of Dickens’s care in his local 
lescriptions, for the church and tavern, described as ‘‘ a mile or so” 
apart are actually separated by just under a mile. 

Another example of Dickens’s accuracy in quite small matters can 
se found in David Copperfield. When David ran away to Dover he 
“came to a stop in the Kent Road at a terrace with a piece of water 
before it and a great foolish image in the centre blowing a dry shell.” 
rogress, I suspect, in the shape of a borough council with modern 
deas of sanitation, has swept away the “ piece of water’’ and with it 
“the great foolish image,” but the terrace can easily be recognised 
o-day, being fronted with a dreary patch of grassless land around 
which are some dusty trees dipping down to what was once, no doubt, 
y pleasant lake. It is on the left .of the New Kent Road going south, 
Imost at the junction with its older brother. 

It is these accurate descriptions that help to make the books so 
rivid. What better way to spend a few spare hours than to take 
Your stick and a Dickens road ? Looking for landmarks makes the 
‘lreariest streets, streets of adventure. 


4 Hendon, N.W.4. - FREDK. WIILIS. 


DICKENS AND LIVERPOOL 


_Srr.—I beg to send the following slight additions to Mr. T. N. 
Philip’s interesting article. The method of calling a constable, used 
by the superintendents, is still observed (cf. U.T., iv.). The city on the 
fersey also figures in Bleak House, xxiv., Little Dorrit, vii., Martin 
th., xiii., Christmas Stories (Holly Tree, Message from 8., II., School- 
y’s Story, No Thor., Act 2, Wreck of G. M.), Hard Times, G. Vil., 
eprinted Pieces (Bill-sticking, Beggmg L. W., Detective P.) Mis- 
ellaneous P. (A N. of E. Suffering, Red Tape, Sucking Pigs, Sunday 
crew). ‘The Associations of Charles Dickens with Liverpool,” by 
_C. Bowes, reviewed in The Dickensian (1905, 93) is useful. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


Reports for the Summer Number must reach me not later than Maa 
7th.—TuHeE EpIror. 

* * * ; * * 

The Annual Conference of the Fellowship will be held in Edinburgh 

on May 17th-20th. The Conference of North American Branches wili 

take place in New York on May 19th to 22nd. Reports of botlt 

functions will appear in The Dickensian for September. | 

* * * * * | 

Miss H. E. Phillips, the Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Branell 


has been broadcasting talks on Dickens and The Dickens Fellowship. 
* * * * * 


Since the Newcastle Branch was formed in September last it hag 
been steadily going forward. Major General R. A. Kerr Montgomery) 
K.C.M.G., C.B., ete., is President, and the Vice-Presidents are: Si 
G. B. Hunter, K.B.E.; His Honour Judge L. A. Atherley Jones, K.C. | 
Dr. F. W. Dendy, D.C.L.; Rev. A. Thomas, M.A.; Professor J. 7 
Morison, M.A., D.Litt.; Mrs. A. I. Williams, J.P.; A. Gibson Kyld 
Esq. ; and Rev. W. A. 8. Kennedy, M.A. A lecture on ‘‘ Dickens ane 
the Law ” has been given, and ten-minute papers have been contributee 
by members. There has also been a play-reading of Bardell v. Pickwiek 
On several‘occasions the Study Circle has met and read Hard Times 

* * * * * 

The New York Branch is having a biographical winter. ‘ Dr. Howare 
Duffield is giving a series of talks on ‘“*The Education of Charle: 
Dickens,” which he has divided into eight parts. Dr. Duffield feb 
that since Dickens’s life was attracting so much attention, it would bi 
worth while to re-note the autobiographic experiences revealed i/ 
Dickens’s works. 

* * * * * 

One feature of the New York Branch that caused much interes 
during the summer was an essay contest on ‘‘ My Favorite Book ¢ 
Dickens and Why I Prefer it,” with a Vice-President’s prize of fiv: 
ten-dollar gold pieces. An essay on David Copperfield won the firs 
prize, and one on Pickwick Papers received honourable mention. Thi 
kept the branch on the qui vive during the summer months when it doe 
not meet. At the Christmas meeting there was an exhibition of th 
Christmas Books and Christmas Stories. All the items came from Mi 
Newbury Frost Read’s own excellent collection. The Birthday Dinne 
was held on February 7th at the Hotel Majestic. i 

* * * * * 


At the Central Hall, Westminster, on December 10th, under : 


- 
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chairmanship of Mr. Walter Dexter, an excellent lantern lecture on 
“The Dover Road” was given by Lt.-Col. W. Laurence Gadd. As 
ithe chairman said in introducing him, no one has devoted more studv 
and care to the Kent of Dickens than Col. Gadd. And as he puts 
}forward no theory that he has not tested, his topography is as accurate 
as it is interesting. 
r * * * * * 
_ A bitterly cold night made the audience for Mr. Patrick Braybrooke’s 
§lecture to London members on January 11th rather smaller than usual. 
The subject was *‘ Chesterton and Dickens,”’ and it was treated in an 
interesting and scholarly manner. In spite of it being, as the lecturer 
said, a criticism of criticism, yet eulogy of Dickens could no more be 
kept out of it than King Charles’s head could be kept out of Mr. Dick’s 
manuscript. It was a lecture full of food for thought, and provoked 
jsome interesting discussion at its close. This was inaugurated by a 
‘stimulating little speech by Mr. M. Willson Disher, who made an 
excellent chairman. 
* * * * * 
§ Among Dickens’s shorter stories there are few better than ‘“ Dr. 
Marigold’s Prescription,” and its mingled pathos and humour were 
given full expression by Mr. Alexander Watson in his recital at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on February Ist. The audience were 
eripped and held from start to finish, and showed by their prolonged 
applause how greatly they appreciated Mr. Watson’s masterly perform- 
ance. ‘The chair was taken by Mr. W. H. Lowry, in the absence of the 
esident, Sir Charles Wakefield, who wrote that he regretted he 
would not be in London on that night, -but enclosed £10 towards the 
icollection, which was made on behalf of the excellent social-welfare 
vork of Fairlight Hall, Tooting. 
* * * * * 
. The. Annual Treats to the children attending the Charles Dickens 
L.C.C. Schools, Lant Street, Borough, took place as usual in December. 
Both boys’ and girls’ departments submitted excellent Dickensian 
Hsketches ; one by the boys particularly calls for special mention ; it 
was written by one of the masters. It depicted a Lant Street scholar’s 
dream, in which he is visited by Dickens, who, in answer to a question, 
s informed by the boy that the nature of the gathering is to do honour 
© his memory on the spot where he once lived as a child. Then 
Dickens, in response to the wish of the boy, causes a number of 
pharacters to step out in pairs from a huge book, and re-live scenes. 
as depicted in the works they represent. As the characters pass away 
he boy wakes up, exclaiming, “‘ I must have been dreaming, but what 
4 beautiful dream.” Mr. A. Bown and Mr. Frank Staff again provided 
onjuring entertainments, and Miss Jean Kennedy delighted the girls 
With her finely rendered recitals of child life from A. A. Milne, R.L.S., 
und others. The arrangements were admirably carried out by a number 
»f ladies under the supervision of Mrs. Edwards. 
= * * * * * 
In Cheltenham the season opened under the presidency of Mr. A. G. 
. whose position as Hon. Secretary is now occupied by Miss 
Nonstance Dallimore. A lecture of great charm and freshness has been 
tiven on the “‘Idylls of Dickens” by Mr. C. E. Walsh, B.A., while 
onsiderable controversy was aroused by a paper read by Mr. H. C. 
Jekenden, entitled ‘‘ A greater than Dickens ” (Jane Austen). During 
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the Christmastide the children at the local Poor-Law Institution 
received a very large iced cake and sweets, while 300 poor children. o« 
the town were taken to a performance of the pantomime at the locas 
theatre. An evening specially devoted to whist has also been held 
and proved very successful. The new year opened with a me | 
Evening, the outstanding feature being a series of dramatic sketche 
from Dickens. At the February meeting a masterly paper, entitlee 
“Dickens and Galsworthy,’’ was read by Canon E. F. Smith, M.A4 
Past-President of the Tewkesbury Branch. 
* * * * * 

The Buenos Aires branch has had a most successful first year, durin, 
which seven meetings have been held, four at the British Society che 
three at the Argentine Association of English Culture, the presenr 
headquarters. The original home of the branch was the Britis: 
Society, but it was found necessary to move owing to restrictee 
accommodation. The room there holds some seventy people, while thi 
average attendance at the meetings has been well over 100. Mr. J: 
Esmond Croll has given four lectures during the year, each dealin: 
with a different book, and, in addition, there have been the followin. 
lectures : ‘* The Humours of Chuzzlewit,” by Mr. J. Monteith Drysdale : 
‘** Dickens’s Last Great Mystery,” by Mr. Leslie Mead; ‘* Jesuia 
Historians and Travellers,’ by Sir Herbert Gibson, K.B.E.. 
‘** Howlers,’ by Professor Maurice King. There are now 85 member 
on the roll and it is hoped that the total will reach 100 early next yean 
The Secretary has been in communication with the branches in Copem 
hagen, Edinburgh and Philadelphia and, of course, London. A‘ 
enjoyable visit was paid in May to the Belgrano Literary and Debatin¢ 
Society. The branch took charge of the programme for the evening 
Sincere thanks are due to the Honorary Presidents, Sir Maleolr 
Robertson and Mr. Bliss, for their valuable support. Both hay 
attended several meetings and shown great enthusiasm ; to the Britiss 
Society and Mr. Macqueen, who found the branch a home when ons 
was needed ; to Dr. Rodriguez Larreta, for his kindness in offering thi 
branch the hospitality of the Argentine Association of English Cultures 
to Archdeacon Hodges, Mr. A. 8. Gibbs and Mr. J. Monteith Drysdald 
for acting as judges in the Essay Competition ; to Mr. E. B. Mitchel} 
for presenting a Dickens cheque to the branch; and to ‘ Thi 
Standard” and ‘ Buenos Aires Herald” for publicity and man’ 
courtesies. 


* * * * * 


Further good progress is reported from the Edmonton (Alberté 
Branch. Meetings are held fortnightly, and the Dramatic Section i 
recelving strong support. On Christmas Eve the Christmas scene 
from Pickwick were broadcast with great success and satisfaction. — 

* * * * 5 

Mr. Arthur E. Bixby, of the Birmingham Branch, visited the Reddite: 
Branch in December with his lecture “‘ Dickens and Happy Christmas.: 
He dealt with his subject in a very interesting manner and ane 
undivided appreciation of his audience. Mrs. Betteridge made a m : 
capable chairman. On December 10th, the dramatic section, unde 
the direction of Mrs. Betteridge and Mr. Wells, presented ‘“‘ The Battl 
of Life.” As a result, £6 was handed over to the funds of the P 
Children’s Annual Party, when a large gathering enjoyed games an 
dancing. On the following day five short sketches were presented b 
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the dramatic section, including ‘The Star-light Scene ” (showing 
he death of Stephen Blackpool), ‘‘ Sarah Gamp’s Tea Party ” and “ Mr. 
Bumble’s Proposal.” They were all admirably done, thanks to Mrs. 
Betteridge and Mr. Wells, who had prepared them. Mr. F. Blackford 
was chairman. On January 12th, 140 poor children were entertained 
um Alleock’s Recreation Hut, thanks to the kindness of Messrs. 8. 
Icock & Co. The games, etc., proved a real treat to some of the 
children. Refreshments were served by the Ladies’ Committee. 
* * * * * 


The Christmas Teas for poor children, arranged by the Bath Branch, 
Ihave this season attained their majority. It has long been the aim 
o bring the number invited up to the thousand mark, and this Christ- 
mas the excellence of the financial support and growing public interest 
made it possible to hold six teas, at which 1,112 children were provided 
or. Toys, sweets, crackers and oranges were distributed to all. 
Madame Sarah Grand, the Mayoress, addressed the children on both 
occasions. A feature of this year’s collection was a contribution of 
£3 from the Clyde Villa School, this sum being the proceeds of a per- 
formance by the pupils, the first of its kind in Bath to be organised in 
aid of the teas independently of the Fellowship itself, a welcome 
mdication of the increasing popularity of the enterprise. 

* * * * * 


On the 27th November, a very interesting Dramatic Entertainment, 
meluding several scenes from Hdwin Drood, was given to the Eastbourne 
Branch by Miss Mosley. On the 13th November, Major Brian Cope 
presented his theory of the possible ending of Hdwin Drood. He 
xplored the ramifications of the much-discussed work, dealing more 
Srominently with its analytical aspect. The lecture was continued on 
anuary 8th, when a vote of thanks to Major Cope was heartily given. 
Social Gathering was held on New Year’s Eve, at which various 
lomely games were indulged in, and many remained to welcome the 
New Year in the atmosphere of a Dickensian assembly. At the 
fanuary meeting, Miss Bemi presented several women characters from 
title Dorrit. Mr. Hansor gave a scene from Nicholas Nickleby, and 
Bob Sawyer’s Party, in an extremely successful manner. The Carol 
arty at Christmas was most successful in its efforts to procure 
unds for The Tiny Cripples’ Guild. The collections, together with 
lonations, reached the very satisfactory sum of £80. 

* * * * * 


' At the opening of the winter session of the St. Pancras Branch on 
Detober 15th, Mr. W. J. Roffey was elected President, and gave an 
nteresting address on ‘“‘ Fellowship.” In November, Miss Catchpole, 
f the Hackney Branch delighted the, members with her paper, “‘ Some 
‘’amous Umbrellas.’? December 15th was Members’ Evening, and 
argely attended. The wonderful show of toys and dolls to be dis- 
ributed to the sick poor children of St. Pancras was greatly admired. 
apers on The Chimes were given by Miss Cooke, Mr. Rust, and Mr. 
Roffey. Mr. Fidgen gave ‘‘ Mrs. Meek—of a son,” with illustrations, 
d the clever dramatic party gave an excellent show of ‘ Mrs. Jarley’s 
Vaxworks.” Miss Parker occupied the chair. Mr. P. T. Carden’s 
scture on “‘ Across the bridges with Dickens ”’ was given in January. 
* * * * * 


| “A thousand chattering, laughing little guests stopped their chatter 
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yesterday afternoon in the Plymouth Guildhall and broke out into ¢ 
roar of cheering when the Mayor and Mayoress entered the Hall anc 
joined them at tea”; so ran a newspaper report of the Annual Tiny 
Tim’s Tea at the Guildhall, Plymouth, in January. Mrs. Claire Pant 
was responsible for an evening on January 22nd, and, with her son: 
Dempster Paul, gave a splendid Dickensian evening. On February 
5th, the Birthday celebration was held, the programme being arrangec 
by Mr. W. G. Hitt, President. Lt.-Com. 8. 8. Hutchings told of the 
immortal sayings of Sam Weller and gave other items from The Pickwice 
Papers, illustrated with lantern slides. Mr. A. E, Coleman submittec 
‘* A Birthday Tribute.” 

* * * * * | 

Five perform: 
ances of A Christi 
mas Carol wera 
given by thu 
Montreal Brancl: 
in Decembe1 
when a substant 
tial sum was raise¢ 
for the Dicken 
Memorial Func 
Practically ever 
character in th! 
story was repre 
sented, and jus 
a portion of ther 
is given in thi 
photograph repre 
duced _herewitl 
Reading from lef 
to right :—Fronr 
row: Peter Crati 
chit, Mr. Maleoli 
i Ransom ; Tin: 
Tim, Miss Jean Grindon ; Belinda, Miss Una Wardleworth ; Marley~ 
Ghost, Dr. G. Gwelph Armitage. Second row: Philanthropic Gentle 
man, Mr. J. Bruce Jordan; Scrooge, Mr. Whitfield Aston; Mrs 
Cratchit, Mrs. Whitfield Aston ; Bob Cratchit, Mr. Howell Grindont 
The production reflected great credit on Mr. Whitfield Aston. 

* x * * * 

At the Annual Dinner of the Manchester Branch in November las 
the Immortal Memory was proposed by the President, Mr. Dougle 
G. Miller, M.A., who paid homage to Dickens for the work he wrougl’ 
in the world as a man of ideas and a man of action. ‘* Genuine cree? 
tion,” said Mr. Miller, ‘* is only achieved at rare intervals, and Dicker 
is one of the few who really created, and his characters, unlike tl 
phantoms | of some modern authors, lived and were clothed wit 
individuality.” The toast of the Dickens Fellowship was proposed. 
Ae a Mouat. Jones, M A., Principal of the School of Technology, 
Mr. J. D. Dickens, a Past President, responded. The toast of th 
Visitors was proposed by Mr. C. L. Browne and replied to by M 
Boothman, the Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool Branch. Mr. 
Axon gave the toast of the Ladies, to which Miss M. Farmer replie 
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There was an interesting debate at Manchester recently, on the subject 
“That Dickens’s fame rests more on the reforms he effected by his 
writings than on the literary value of his works.” This was admirably 
argued by Mr. F. R. Dean, who expressed the opinion that reform was 
Dickens’s object and amusement his means. Mr. Tilzey and Miss 
Biggs supported him. On the opposite side, Mr. Moffitt and Mr. 
Mackrell successfully contended that Dickens’s position was due to 
the stories he had to tell. Miss Mills gave a very able summary of 
the arguments of both sides. The first meeting in the New Year was 
given by Miss Nancy Parnell, the brilliant young President of the 
Liverpool Branch, whose subject was ‘“‘ Dickens and his Critics.” 
Justice cannot be done to Miss Parnell’s treatment of the subject in 
the brief space at our disposal, but it is hoped that an article by her 
on the subject will appear in The Dickensian. 

ba * * * * 

The Hackney and Stoke Newington Branch held a very successful 
meeting in November, when Mr. H. V. Carrington gave an excellent 
lecture on “The Majesty of Thomas Hardy.’ On Friday, December 
14th, the branch returned to Dickens, and Mr. W. Saunders, B.Sc., 
President, gave a delightful talk on *‘ Christmas with Dickens and 
others.” The wintry weather and the near approach of Christmas 
gave added point to the extracts from Pickwick, Washington Irving 
and the other authors mentioned by the lecturer, and the evening was 
enjoyed by all present. The New Year was well begun by Miss M. 
atchpole, who, on January 18th, gave ** Selections,’ both grave and 
may, chiefly the latter, from Dickens. 

* * * * ac 
Balham opened the season with a Social Meeting, enlivened with 
songs, recitations and sketch, and on December Ist, Miss Jolly arranged 
a pleasant variety entertainment which pleased the audience heartily. 
Balham has also had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Johnson’s delightful 
eading of the ‘“‘ Carol”? and a deeply interesting lecture on ‘‘ Storied 
indows,” by Mr. John Winbolt. In addition, a fascinating series 
xf rambles is proceeding, and on March 8th, Miss Jolly’s company 
Will play “‘ The Battle of Life.” 
* * * * * 
The question set by the Liverpool Branch for the Member’s Evening, 
‘Which quality in the writings of Dickens do you most appreciate ?” 
as too much for the meeting to dispose of within time limits. Several 
iteresting contributions shewed variety of opinion, and apparently 
lhe qualities in Dickens works exist in sufficient strength and variety 
o make any unity of opinion impossible. Nevertheless, a useful and 
teresting discussion. Mr. Walter Dexter’s lantern lecture on ‘ The 
ickwickian Pilgrimages”? was a delightful evening. The lecturer 
voided the tendency to become merely a guide book, and the pilgrimage 
yas accompanied by the laughter of the meeting just as The Pickwick 
-apers was accompanied by the laughter of the reading public, and we 
ad the advantage of seeing some of the old place sketches, along with 
scent photographs. . , “ 
Manchester and Liverpool are rival cities, but the respective branches 
f the Fellowship set the example of cordial intercourse and an exchange 
[ speakers. Miss Nancy Stewart-Parnell, President of the Liverpool 


ranch, has lectured at Manchester (see above), and in January last 
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the Hon. Secretary of Manchester, Miss H. Eileen Phillips, edified he: 
Liverpool contemporaries by an address on ~ Dickens as a Speake 
and Letter Writer.” Miss Phillips was able to disclose several opinion: 
in letters and speeches relative to the two cities, and as she hinted, i 
is doubtful if any leading novelist of to-day would treat his corres; 
pondents with the courtesy and attention shewed by Dickens 
‘Dickens and Animals” is not a hackneyed subject, and Mr. F. A! 
Van Gelder demonstrated that it is not a dry one in his paper deliverec 
on February 6th. In fact it was full of humour, as well as interest, ana 
provoked much discussion on our attitude towards various classes 0¥ 
the animal creation. 
* * * * * 

A new idea emanating from the Hon. Secretary of the Melbourne 
Branch was put into operation at the October meeting. All the offie« 
bearers were invited to state “* Why I accepted office in the Dicken; 
Fellowship, and why Dickens appeals to me.” The result was a dozer 
contributions to the evening’s programme expressing a diversity © 
reasons and points of view. In November, Mr. C. R. Long discoursee 
on ‘* Dickens’s Plots,” and Mr. W. A. Callaway, the President, om 
American Notes. Mr. P. J. Dear gave some clever impersonations 
The Dickens Christmas Party was held in December, and the Dickens 
Dramatic Club staged scenes from The Pickwick Papers. Mr. Spence: 
Bates and a lady visitor from the Brisbane Branch gave some excellens 
recitations. 

* * * o* * 

The Madison Branch usually make a feature of a lantern lectur 
following the Birthday Dinner ; last year the lecture was on ‘‘ Dickens’ 
London,” by Professors Beatty and Frost. This year there was 
departure, when the dinner was followed by a dramatic version c¢ 
Hard Times by Mrs. Baillie and music of the Dickens period. Bot 


were extremely successful functions. 
* * * * o 


The seventh year of the Brisbane Branch has been a most successf 
one from every point of view. The original membership of twent 
has increased to over one hundred and twenty, and new members & 
desiring enrolment for the next year. The lectures and dramati 
entertainments have all been of a high standard, and there was at 
excellent response to the annual competition for prize essays by mow 
than a hundred school children from all parts of the State of Queenslana 
The annual Christmas Party held in December, at which most member 
and friends assume the costumes of Dickens characters, is enjoyed bt 
young and old, and is pervaded by the real Dickens spirit of kindlines 
and good-will to all. 
* ok * * * 2 
The Hull Branch celebrated Dickens’s birthday by a dinner ¢ 
Powolny’s Restaurant. The President (Mr. Harold Kellington) we 
in the chair, and 120 members and friends attended. ‘‘ The Immort 
Memory és was proposed by Mr. James Downs, O.B.E., J.P., an How 
Vice-President. Mr. Downs said he had loved the great and essentialll 
British writer all his life, and the place of Dickens in English literatur 
was one from which he could never be deposed. Mr. J. R. Macdons 
—the Stipendiary Magistrate—paid a high tribute to Dickens’s know 
ledge of the law as evidenced in Bardell v. Pickwick, which he (t 
speaker) had often advised people connected with law courts to stud 
The toast of ‘Our Guests’? was proposed by the Chairman, an 
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Lord Mayor responding said ‘“‘ Whatever Dickens’s effects as a writer 
aight be, he was entitled to undying fame for what he did for the 
focial system of this country.’”’ The toast of “The Ladies” was 
Proposed by Mr. Donald Davidson, and Mrs. Fred Scholes responded. 
Recitals were given by Mr. Harold Kellington, and songs were rendered 
ty Mr. Edwin Draper, accompanied by Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M. 

* * * * * 


) The President of the Woodville Branch charmed his members at 
e December meeting with a recital of Dr. Marigold, when a collection 
ras taken for the Tiny Tim’s treats; these passed off very happily 
2 January under the supervision of Mrs. Done, over four hundred 
ildren being entertained to tea, a picture show, and other enter- 
hinments. On January 20th Councillor Forman gave an inspiring 
ddress on Dickens as a reformer, with special reference to Hard 
Himes. The branch has again had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. 
rthur Bixby of the Birmingham Branch, whose lecture was entitled 
Dickens up to date.” 
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BOOKS. 

A Dickens Dictionary, by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
ustrated. Gravesend: The Librarian. 21s. 
Charles Dickens as Legal Historian, by William 8. Holdsworth, K.C., 
».C.L., ete. Oxford University Press. 9s. 
Bibliographical Notes to Pickwick, by G. W. Davis. Marks and Co. 5s. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 
«The Appeal of Dickens,” by Kate Woodfield. Chatham News, 19th 
tober. 
“Mr. Weller States his Views on Milk,” by M. M. Fowler. Hssea 
armers’ Journal, November. 
“The Popularity of Dickens,” by G. K. Chesterton. Spectator, 3rd 
ovember. 
“Who is hiding Pickwick?” by Walter Dexter. Daily Hxpress, 
th November. 
** Dickens and his Characters,’ by Robert Lynd. Illustrated by 
ank Reynolds, R.I. Strand Magazine, December. 
“The Pickwicks of Bath,’ by T. Sturge Cotterell. J.P.’s Weekly, 
December. 
“ Motoring with Charles Dickens,” by J. Dixon Scott. Llustrated. 
ve Motor Owner, January. 
“Dickens Himself,’ by Edward Wagenknecht. The Virginia 
arterly, January. 
“The Site of Poor Jo’s Churchyard,” by Walter Dexter. Daily 
ppress, 25th January. 
“ Winter Pictures from Dickens,” by Arthur Sharp. Great Thoughts, 
nuary. 
Now Light on the Drood Mystery,” by P. T. C. The Sphere, 
a February. 
<The Pharmacy and Science of Dickens’s Writings, by Chas. and 
llicent La Wall. American Journal of Pharmacy, January. 
“Dickens,” by M. E. Jamieson. The Scotsman, 9th February. | 
* Dickens the Reporter,” by Arthur Moreland. Liverpool Evening 
press, 71th February. 
Dickens,” by Compton Mackenzie, Radio Times, Ist February, 
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BALHAM— 
Mar. 8—Dramatic Programme arranged by Miss Jolly. 
Be 9—Ramble round Highgate. 
April 12—Members’ Evening arranged by Mr. H. Wrench, 


13—Ramble round Chigwell. 
May 10—Annual Meeting and Hard Times Night. 
BatH— 
Mar. 4 and 25—Reading Circle. 
18—Lecture by Miss Tylee, * Black Bands and Oranges 
Blossoms.” 
April 8—Lecture by Miss G. Singers-Bigger, ** Dickens and Detail.” 
», 22—Dramatic Evening. Scenes from Bleak House. 
,; 29—Annual Meeting. 
BEepDroRD— 
Mar. 4—Lecture by Miss K. Holland. 
April 18—Lecture by Mr. J. Hamson. 
»  22—Annual Meeting. 
BLAcKPOOL- 
Mar. 8—Debate, ‘Was’ Micawber a Humbug?” Mr. Josiah 
Greaves and Ald. John Potter, J.P. 
»  22—Social Evening. 
BRIGHTON— : 
Mar. 8—Evening arranged by Mrs. Withy. 
CHELTENHAM 
Mar. 1—*'Trial of John Jasper,” arranged by Mr. H. O. Barnett. 
»  22—Annual Meeting. 
EK ASTBOURNE- 
Mar. 12—Study Circle. 
s» 26—Lantern Lecture. 
EDINBURGH 
Mar. 10—Lecture by Miss Frances Durham, ‘‘ A Flower of the 
Revolution, Lucie Manette.” 
» . 24—Lecture by Mr. Wilson McLaren, “ Dickens in Edinburgh.” 
April 7—Annual Meeting and Readings arranged by Mrs. Brierley, 
HACKNEY AND STokE Newincron— 
Mar. 15—Lecture by Mr. J. H. McNulty, ‘‘ Dickens as a Literary 
Artist.” 
April 13—Annual Dinner. 
» 26—Annual Meeting—Papers by Members. 
HuLtt— 
Mar. 1—Lecture by Mr. Thomas L. Witty, “The Safety Valve.” 
»» 15—Musical Evening arranged by Miss Gertrude Watson, 
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HuLi—continued— 
“April 5—A novel Dickens Evening arranged by Mrs. Lawton and 
Mrs. Scholes. 
» 19—General Meeting. 
Ley ton— 
Mar. 27—Dramatic Sketches by Members. 
_ April 24—Annual Meeting. 


Mar. 6—To be arranged. 
», 20—Members’ Papers on Hard Times. 
April 10—Annual Meeting and Dramatic Entertainment. 


Mar. 9—Ramble. 
»  18—Lecture by Sir Alfred Robbins, *‘ Dickens’s America and 
To-day’s. 
‘April 25—Discussion on Hard Times, opened by Mr. W. H. Lowry. 


“Mar. 1—Papers on Hard Times. 
April 5—Annual Meeting and Social Evening. 
ONTREAL— 
Mar. 26—Lecture by Dr. Joseph Nolin, *‘ A Frenchman’s Impressions 
of Dickens.” 
April 23—Annual Meeting and Trial Scene from Pickwick. 
OTTINGHAM— 
Mar. 1-2—Play, *“‘ The Battle of Life,’ under the direction of Mr. 
J. Cooper Sands. 

ae 6—Discussion on Hard Times. 

;, 23—Social Evening and Dance. 
| April 16—Annual Meeting. 
LYMOUTH— 
"Mar. 5—Dramatic and Musical Evening, arranged by Miss L. 
j Annear. 

»  19—Dramatie and Literary Evening. 
April 2—Surprise Evening. 

»  16—Annual Meeting. 
EDDITCH— 
‘Mar. 6—Lecture by Mr. E. Bassett Reynolds, “ Whittier’s Part 
in the American Anti-Slavery Struggle.” 

April 3—Lecture by Rev. F. Goodwill. 
May 1—Annual Meeting. 
7. PANCRAS— 

Mar. 11—Lecture by Mr. E. J. Fullwood, ‘‘ Wit and Humour.” 
| , 18—Ramble in the Temple. 

April 15—Papers on Hard Times. 
20—Ramble in Old Paddington. 


“Mar. 7—Gentlemen’s Night. 
| 4, 14—Whist Drive. 
April 11—Social Evening and Annual Meeting. 
VINNIPEC— 
“Mar. 14—To be arranged. 
April 11—Annual Meeting and Social. 
VOODVILLE— 
| Mar. 8—Lecture by Rev. Pepper, 
y  29—Annual Dinner, 
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aware that almost every other one bears the Oxford imprint.’’ 
From a leading literary journal 


THE SOXFORD 
INDIA PAPER 
DICKENS 


The most worthy edition 


‘« There ave publishers and publishers, but there is only one 
Oxford University Press. When we look at the shelves 
which contain our most precious books we cannot help being 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House 
E.C.4 


Pew ORGS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 


A New Complete Edition. 


THE PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY LIMITED 
have pleasure in announcing that their 
Edition is now ready for delivery. 


The Set of 22 volumes contains all the Novels, Short Stories, Sketches, etc., and 
are strongly bound in a handsome green cloth, with lettering and design in 
gold, and all edges gold. Each volume has a pleasing frontispiece illustration. 
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Full Sets ov Half Sets ave obtainable upon Subscription 

Terms, a small deposit being payable upon delivery and 

the balance monthly. A volume gladly sent for your 
inspection upon request. 
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The Dickens Fellowship — 
BRANCHES WITH HON. SECRETARIE: 
Ee ee 48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 | 


Hon. Secretary: A. W. EDWARDS. 
Telephone—Holborn 9363. 


LONDON AND DISTRICT. 


BALHAM.—W. Kent, 15 Rhodesia Road, 
Stockwell, S.W.9. 

EALING,St.John’s School.—C. M. MATTHEws, 
St. John’s School. 

HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.— 
Miss M. CaTcHPoLe, 22 St. John’s Mansions, 
Clapton Square, E.5. 

LEYTON AND DISTRICT.—E. W. Brown, 
18 Adelaide Road, E.10. 

ST. PANCRAS.—Mrs. NewcomBeE, 24 Morning- 
ton Road, N.W.1. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


BARRY .—D. Cuarces Jones, Holton Road. 
BATH.—W. W. BELL, 7 New Bond Street. 
BEDFORD.—Miss R. A. Younc, 41 Grafton 


Road. 

BIRMINGHAM.—ArtuHur E. Bixsy, The 
Prospect, Silver Birch Road, Erdington. 
BLACKBURN.—Mrs. W. W. GreGson, Garfield, 

Somerset Avenue, Wilpshire. 
BLACKPOOL.—Ald. JouN Porter, 22 Birley 
Street. 
BRIGHTON .—Miss Russett Davis, 4 Clifton 
Hill. 
BROMLEY.—H. Atperrton, 86 London Road. 
CANTERBURY.—LeEonarp BurtcHer, Royal 
Museum, High Street. 
CHELTENHAM.— Miss Ci DALLIMORE, 
‘* Wrendlebury,’’ Kensington Avenue. 
CINDERFORD.—J. Morrison, ** Fairmead."’ 


EASTBOURNE.—E. Evans, 109 Victoria 
Drive. 
EDINBURGH.—Mrs. PEARSON CALLUM, 


Roseburn Cliff, Murray field. 
GLOUCESTER.—E, Kenpatt PEARsoN, 128 
Wotton Hill. 
HATFIELD AND POTTER'S. BAR.—W. 
Day, The Haven, St. Alban’s Road. 
HULL.—Miss M. Wuirinc, 15 Blenheim Street. 
LIVERPOOL.—Gro. H. Bootuman, Sandow 
Grange, Wavertree. 
MANCHESTER.—Miss H. E. Puititrs, The 
Hamlet, May Road, Swinton, Manchester. 
NEWCASTLE -UPON -TYNE.—C,. Drewnurst 
WILLIAMS, 154 Pilgrim Street. 
NOTTINGHAM.—]. Coorer Sanps, 20 New- 
stead Grove. 
PLYMOUTH.—Lieut. S. S. Hurcnines, 92 
Alexandra Road, Mutley. 
PORTSMOUTH.—W. C. Harvey, Trematon, 
The Thicket, Southsea, 


REDDITCH.—C. Ho ttts, Oakfield, Easemore | 


Road, 

ROCHESTER.—Louvts Coss, 49 St. Margaret 
Street, 

SHEFFIELD.—Miss Orca Lawrencr, Angel 
Hotel. 


SHREWSBURY .—Mrs. Brntiey, Rose Villa, 
Percy Street, Greenfields. 

SOUTHAMPTON,.—Mrs. B. Hawkins, 
Cromwell Road. 

SOUTHEND AND DISTRICT .—Miss L. E, 
Busu, 8 Claremont Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, 

STOCKPORT.—J. Ewart Tomuin, Oaklands, 
Oakfield Road, Davenport. 

*TEWKESBURY.—H. ver 
Midland Bank. 
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Courcy PEacu, 


Full particulars of the Fellowship and forms of Membership 
be obtained from any of the Secretaries. 


UNITED KINGDOM—continued. 
WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT.—Miss H. . 


CHANDLER, ‘‘ Dalcais,’’ Woodville, ni 
Burton-on-Trent. 
AUSTRALIA. 
BRISBANE.—Miss ApA Bensow, 196 Bow 
Terrace. 


MELBOURNE.—W. G. SouTHWELL, 6 H> 
Street, Northcote. 
SYDNEY (N.S.W.).—Mrs. 8 1 
Avenue, Willoughby. 
NEW ZEALAND 
AUCKLAND .—Miss D. M. Sparco, New Wi’ 
sor Road, Avondale. 
AFRICA, 
GOLD COAST.—HeEnry K. PREMPEH, 
Nicholas Grammar School, Cape Coast, G< 


Coast. 
CANADA. 


BLADEN, 


EDMONTON.—R. W. Cooper, 11515 9: 
Str 

MONTREAL ,—A. E. Stevens, 1176 Seyma 
Avenue 


TORONTO.—Miss_ Cora Hunt, = 
Ossington Avenue. 

VANCOUVER (B.C.).—Mrs. J. Wat 
2621 llth Avenue. 

WINNIPEG .—Miss L. Grspons, 38 St. Joh 
Block, 984 Main Street. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. . 
bsg tini rate Pa.—Harcourt Lee, 39 W 
treet., ¢ 
BOSTON, Mass.—Mrs. A. Lincotn Bown 
324 Washington Street, 
CHESTER, Pa.—Mrs. Extsrr H. MontTcome’ 
802° Rader Avenue, Yeadon, Penn. 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Sipney De Sauty, 54 
Cornell Avenue. 

EAST BAY, Cal,—Mrs. J. L. Lyen, 2¢ 
Carleton Street, Berkeley. 1 

EVERETT, Wash.—Mrs. D: P. Dray, I! 
Colby Avenue, 

LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Miss Iba M. Mosc: 
6106 Del Valle Drive. 

MADISON, Wis.—Miss Em1ty Wrnstow, 2! 
Chamberlain Avenue. : 

NAZARETH, Pa.—Mrs. Howarp F. Brixt« 
58 South Main Street. 

NEW YORK CITY, N.Y.—Miss Berry 
Martin, 218 Garfield Place, Brooklyn. 

OLD TOWN-ORONO.—Mrs. C. B. Port 
231 Center Street, Old Town, Maine, — 

PASADENA, Cal.—Mrs. E. T. PIERCE, 
Oakland Avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—J. K. Tuompson, ‘ 


Saunders Avenue. 
M. R. SuMN 


LEE 


Dy 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Mrs. 
1122 King Avenue, East End. ’ 
SEATTLE, Wash.—Mrs. H. S. Hopcson, 3 

East Marion Street. 
SIERRA MADRE, Cal.—Mrs. NaTHA 
Tarr, 274 W. Montecito Avenue. 


ARGENTINA. 


BUENOS AIRES.—Mrs. Lestiz Mrap, 
de Correo 1883. 


DENMARK. 
COPENHAGEN,—Svenp AGGERHOLM, F 
havehus, Rungsted. 
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